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HE  prefent  tafte  for  books  of  travels  and  voyages  Is  ftronger 

•  than  that  for  any  other  fpecies  of  compofition  or  compUa* 
tion.  Such  books  fall  in  witn  the  two  moft  prominent  features 
in  the  chara&er  of  the  prefent  age;  an  indolent' wilh'  to  be 
amufed  without  any  great  exertion  of  attention  and  intelledtion  ) 
yet,  at  the  feme  time,  a  preference  to  matter  of  fa^  before  mere 

..forks  of  imagination  and  bypotheticar  theories,  however  plau* 


of  refleflion  to  the^  natural  and  the  moral  philoibpher ;  and  (b 
various  and  interefting  is  the  real  a{pe£t  of  nature  and  condition 
of  human  fociety  in  different  forms/ that  thefe,' when  'well^  or 
but  tolerably  well,  ^  defer ibed,  ,  afford  a  richer  and  more  lavoury 
entertainment  than  the  produ^ions  of  fancy,  not  .  only  to  the 
learned  and  inquifitive,  but  to  the  moft  part  of  readers  in  general, 
who  are  at  all  tindured  with  knowledge ;  for  thc.grofsly  ignorant 
grofsly  ftupid  and  indifferent  to  all  narration  and  defeription. 
Curiofity  is  in  proportion  to  intellei^ual  improvement.  * 
.ItJs.not  to  wondered  at,  if,  in  fuch  times,  the  prefs  (bould 
feem  with  voyages  and  travels,  and  produce  much  mifcrable 
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tra(b,  as  well  as  fome  inftru£Hve  and  interefting  publications* 
It  is  fo  with  all  other  kinds  of  writing.  A  few  good  poems  at¬ 
tune  the  public  tafte  to  poetry;  and  then  we  are  deafened  with 
the  din  of  a  thoufand  rhymers  and  other  verfifiers.  A  few  ex¬ 
cellent  romances  and  novels  give  birth  to  thoufands  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thoufands  of  raving  and  almoft  delirious  extravagancies^ 
without  plot  or  plan,  end  or  moral.  In  like  manner  many  va¬ 
luable  books  of  travels  are  followed  and  crowded  with  myriads 
of  tourifts,  who  dath  forth,  if  not  into  new  trads,  at  leaft  on 
the  highways,  where  they  endeavour  to  kick  up  a  duft  as  well 
as  others <  The  ftate  of  the  weather,  the  price  of  provifions, 
follow- travellers  with  whom  they  meet  by  accident,  the  great  to 
whom  they  had  letters  of  recommendation,  romantic  fituations 
and  fantaitic  freaks  of  nature  (lufus  natura)^  and  moft  mercilefs 
depredations  on  preceding  hiftorians,  with  fyftems  fometimes  of 
phyfic,  and  feraps  of  philofophy,  form  the  bill  of  fare  prefented 
,by  a  vatt  majority  of  modern  travellers. 

It  is, not, 'therefore,  without  fome  apprehcnfion  that  we  enter 
on  the  talk  of  perufing  the  travels  that  come  under  our  eye ; 
cfpecially  if  they  be,  like  the  prefent,  in  the  form  of  large 
quartos.  But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  we  were  foon  relieved  by 
finding  Mr.  Hearne  to  be  a  judicious  obferver,  and,  according 
to  every  appearance,  and  canon  of  criticifm,  a  candid  and 
faithful  reporter  of  fa£Is ;  fafts  new,  ftriking,  and  highly  im¬ 
portant.  •  The  feene  of  his  obfervations-is  not  any  part  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  nor  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Switzerland,  nor  the  courfe  of 
the  Rhine,  &c.  &c.  All  thefe,  compared  with  Mr.  Hearne^s, 
are  domeftic  tours,  or  rather  eafy  as  well  as  pleafing  prome¬ 
nades. 

This  Journey  is  dedicated  to  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  at 
whofe  requeft  it  was;  undertaken.  Mr.  Hearne  having,  ,in  an 
introdudlion,  fully  vindicated  the  Company' from  the  charge  of 
.an  averfion  to  making  difeoveries  of  every  kind,  and  made  fe- 
yeral  prefatory  obfervations  refpefting  the  motives  that  led  to 
the 'prefent  journey  of  exploration,  thinks  it  not  improper  to 
infert  his  infirudtions,  ^  which,  with  fome  occafional  remarks 
^  thereon,  will  throw  much  light  on  the  following  journal,’  &c. 

•  Orders  and  Inftruflions  for  Mr.  Samuel  Hearne,  going  on  an 
expedition  by  land  towards  the  latitude  7b  north,  in  order  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  northern  Indians  country,  &c.  on  behalf  of  the 
Hon.  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  in  the  year  1769. 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Hearne.' 

•SIR, 

•  WHEREAS  the  Hon.  Hudfon’s  Bay  Company  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  by  reports  from  Indians,  that  there  is  a  great  probability  of 

confiderable 
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tohfid^rablc  advantages  to  be  expc6^ed  from  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  country  by  ns,  than  what  hithertor has  been  obtained  ;  and  as  ic 
is  the  Company’s  carneft  defife  to  embrace  every  circumftance  that 
may  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  faid  Company,  or  the  nation  at  larger 
they  have  rcquefted  you  to  coridudl  this  expedition  5  and  as  you  have 
readily  confented  to  undertake  the  prefent  journey,  you  are  hereby 
defired  to  proceed,  as  foon  as  pofiible,  with' William  libefier,  failor^ 
and  Thomas  Merriman,  landfmani  as  companions,  they  both  being 
willing  to  acconipany  you ;  alfo  two  of  the  home-guard  fouthern  In- 
diansi  who  are  to  attend  and  afiifi  you  during  the  journey  t  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Chawchinahaw,  his.  lieutenant  Nabyah^  and  fix  or  eight  of  the 
beft  northern  Indians  we  can  procure,  with  a  fmall  part  of  their  fa¬ 
milies,  are  to  condufl  you,  provide  for  you,  and  aflift  you  and  your 
companions  in  every  thing  that  lays  in  their  power ;  having  particular 
orders  fo  to  do.‘ 

*  adly.  Whereas  you  and  your  companions  are  well  fitted  out  with 
every  thing  we  think  neceffary,  as  alfo  a  fample  of  light  trading 
goods :  thefe  you  are  to  difpofe  of  by  way  of  prefents  (and  not  by 
way  of  trade)  to  fuch  far-off  Indians  as  you  may  meet  with,' and  to 
fmoke  your  Calimut  of  Peace  with  their  leaders,  in  order*  to  eftablifh 
a  friendihip  with  them.  You  are  alfo  to  perfuade  them,  as  much 
poffible,  from  going  to  war.  with  each  other ;  to  encourage  them  to 
exert  themfelves  in  procuring  furs  and  other  articles  for  trade;  and  to 
affure  them  of  good  payment  for  them  at  the  Company’s  factory. 

‘  '  Jt  is  fincerely  recommended  to  you  and  your  companions  to  treat 
the  natives  with  civility,'  fo  as  not  to  give  them  any  room  for  com¬ 
plaint  or  difgufi,  as  they  have  (IHdl  orders  not  to  give  you  the  Icaft 
offence,  but  are  to  aid  and  afiifi  you  in  any  matter  you  may  requefl  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  undertaking.  *  * 

.  ^  If  any  Indians  you  may  meet,  that  are  coming  to  the  fort,  fhoold 
be  ,  willing  to  truft  you  with- either  food  or  clothing,  make  your 
agreement  for  thofe  commodities;  and  by  them  fend  me  a  letter,  fpe- 
cifying  the  quantity  of  each  article,,  and  they  fhall  be  paid  according 
to  your  agreement.  And,  according  to  the  Company’s  orders,  you 
are  to  correfpond  with  me,  or  the  chief  at  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort 
for  the  time  being,  at  all  opportunities.  And  as  you  havennathe- 
itiatical  inftruments  with  you,  you  are  to  fend  the,  or  the  chief  for 
the  time*being,  an  account  of  what  latitude  and  longitude  you  may 
he  in  at  fuch  and  fuch  periods,  together  with  the  heads  of  your  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  which  accounts  are  to  be  remitted  to  the  Company  by  the 
^return  of  their  foips. 

•  3dly.  The  Indians  who  are  now  appointed  your  guides  arc  to 

cbnduflyou  to. the  borders  of  the  Athapufeow  Indians  country,  where 
Captaiii  IVIatonabbee  is  to  meet  you  in  the  fpring  of  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  feycniy,  iii  order  to  conduft  you  to  a  river  repre- 
fented  by  the  Indians  to  abound  in  copper,  ore,  animals  of  the  fur 
kind,'&c.  and  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  far  to  the  northward,  that,  in 
the  fummer, .  the  fun  docs^not  fot,  and  is  fuppofed  by  fome  Indians 
to  empty*  itfelf  into  the  ocean.  •.  This  river,  which  is  called  by  the 
wtherQ  Indians  Necthe-fhnfan-dazey,  or  the  Far-off  Metal  Kiver, 
...  .  A  2  '  yen 
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you  are,  if  poflible,  to  trace  to  the^  mouth,  and  there  determine  thd 
latitude  and  longitude  as  near  as  you  can ;  but  more  particularly  fo 
if  you  6nd  it  navigable,  and  that  a  fettlemcnt  can  be  made  there  with 
any  degree  of  fafety  or  benefit  to  the  Company. 

*  Be  careful  to  obferve  what  mines  are  near  the  river;  what 
water  there  is  at  the  river's  mouth ;  how  far  the  woods  are  from  the 
iea-iide  ;  the  epurfe  of  the  river ;  the  nature  of  the  foil»  and  the  pi^ 
duftiont  of  it ;  and  make  any  other  remarks  that  you  may  think  will 
be  either  neceflary  or  fatisfaflory*  And  if  the  faid  river  be  likely  to 
be  of  any  utility,  take  pofieifion  of  it  on  behalf  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay 
Company*  by  cutting  your  name  ou  fome  of  the  rocks*  as  allb 
date  of  ^e  year,  month.  See*  * 

*  When  you  attempt  to, trace  this*  or  any  other  river*  be  careful 
that  the  Indians  are  furnilbed  with  a  fufHcient  number  of  canoes  for 
trying  the  depth  of  water,  the  ftrength  of  the  current,  &c.  If*  by^ 
any  unforcieeo  accident  or  difafter,  you  fhould  not  be  able  to  reach 
the  before-mentioned  river*  it  is  earneftly  recommended  to  you*  if 
poffible*  to  know  the  event  of  Wager  Strait ;  for  it  is  repreiented  by, 
the  laft  difeoverers  to  terminate  in  froall. rivers  and  lakes.  See  how 
far  the  woods  are  from  the  navigable  parts  of  it;  and  whether  a 
fettlement  could  with  any  propriety  be  made  there.  If  this  fhould 
prove  unworthy  of  notice,  you  are  to  take  the  fame  method  with 
Baker's  Lake,  which  is  the  head  of  Bowden’s  or  Cheilerfield's  Inlet* 
as  alfo  with  any  other  rivers  you  may  meet  with ;  and*  if  likely  ta 
be  of  any  utility,  you  are  to  take  pjofTefion  of  them*  as  before  men¬ 
tioned*  on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  H^fon’s  Bay  Company.  The  draft 
of  Bowden’s  Inlet^and  Wager  Strait  I  fend  with  you*  that  you  may 
have  a  better  idea  of  thole  places  in  cafe  of  your  vlfiting  them. 

*  4thly.  Another  material  point  which  is  recommended  to  yon  is* 
to  find  out*  if  you  can*  either  by  your  own  travels*  or  by  informa* 
tion  from  the  Indians*  whether  there  is  a  pafifage  through  this 
continent 

Mr.  Hearne  drew  a  map  on  a  large  Ikin  of  parchment  that 
contained  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north*,  and  thir^  degrees  of 
longitude  weft*  ot  Churchill  Fa£lory*  and  (ketched  all  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  bay  on  it*  but  left  the  interior  parts  blank*  to  be 
filled  up  during  bis  journey.  He  alfo  prepaltd  detached  pieces*: 
on  a  much  larger  icale*  for  every  degree  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  contained  in  the  large  map.  On  tbofc  detached  peces  he 
pricked  off  [down]  his  daily  courfes  and  diftance*  and  entered* 
all  lakes  and  rivers*  &c.  that  he  met  with  ;  endeavouring*«by  a 
ftri6b  inquiry  of  the  natives*  to  find  out  the  commnnrcatron  of 
one  river  with  another*  as  alfo  their  connexions  with  the  many 
lakes  with  which  that  country  abounds and>  when  opportunity 

*  The  fauciful  rights  by  which  the  ’mum  and  tm/m  is  fo  often  de¬ 
termined  among  men  and  nations*  was  never  Jbetter  exemplified. 

t  Mr*  Hcame  is  decidedly  of  opviuoa  that  cheie  is  no  fiich 
pallage. 

offered, 
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cficrcd,  having  conncfted  them  by  bbrervations^  he  entered 
them  in  a  general  map.  Thefe,  and  fcveral  other  ncceflary 
preparations,  were  made  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  his  journal 
and  chart.  But,  as  to  himfelf,  little  was  r^uired  to  be  done, 
as  the  nature  of  travelling  long  journies  in  thofe  countries  will 
never. admit  of  carrying  the  moft  comrhoh  article  of  clothing; 
fo  that  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  depend  on  the  country  he  pafles 
through  for  that  article,  as  well  as  for  prpvifions.  Ammunition^ 
ufeful  iron  work,  fohie  tobacco,  a  few. knives,  and  other  iridif- 
penfable  articles,  make  a  fufficient  load  for  any  one  to  carry  that 
is  going  a  journey  that  is  likely  to  laft  twenty  months,  or  two  . 
years.  As  that  was  the  cafe,  be  only  took  the  (hirt  and  clothes 
he  then  had  on,  one  fpare  coat,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  as  much 
ij  cloth  as  would  make  him  two  or  three  pair  of  Indian  ftockings,, 
which,  together  .with  a  blanket  for  bedding,  compofed  the  whole 
4;  of  his  flock  of  clothing. 

'  This  Journey  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  The  firft  contains 
his  tranfaftions  from  the  time  9!  his  leaving  Prince  of  Wales^s 
Fort,  on  his  firft  expedition,  till  his  arrival  there  again.  He 
I  ]  receives '  wrong  information  concerning  the  diftance.of  the 
>  Woods.  The  weather  begins  to  be  very  coldj  provilions  all 
I  expended  j  and  nothing  to  be  got-T^lefcrted  by  Chawchinahaw 
and  all  his  crew — begins  his  return  to  the  fa£lory,  fubiiftingon 
partridges.  At  Seal  River  he  meets  a  ftrange  northern  Indian, 
^  and  accompainies  him  to  his, tent.  ^  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
*  night  before  we  arrived  at  it.'  On  our  arrival  at  the  door,  the 
<  go^  man  of  the  houfe  came  out,  (hook  me  by  the'  hand,  and 
;  ^  welcomed  us  to  his  tent;  but  as  it  was  too  (mall  to  contain. 

^  us  all,  he  ordered  his  wives  to  aflift  us  in  pitching  dur  tent; 

I  ^  and,'  in  the  mean  time,  invited  me  and  as  many  of  niy  crew , 
^  ^  as  his  little  habitation  could  contain,  and  regaled  us  with  the 
I  ‘  beft  in  the  houfe.  The  pipe  went  round  pretty* brifkiy;  and 
j  ‘  the  converfation  naturally  turned  on'  the  treatment  we  bad 
I  ‘  received  from  Chawchinahaw  and  his  gang,  which  was  always 
I  ‘  anfwered  .by  our  hoft  with  ‘  Ah  !  if  I  had  been  there,  it  (hould 
‘  not  have  been  fo  :*  *when,  notwithftanding  his  Kofpitality  on 
s  ‘  the  prefent  occafion,  he>  would,  inoft  aflrurcdly,  have  a£led  the 
I  ‘  fame,  part  as  the  others  had  done,  if  he  had  been  of  the  party. 

‘  Having  refrelhed  ourfelves  with  a  plentiful  fupper,*  we  took 
‘  leave  of  our  hoft  for  a  while,  and  retired  to  our  tent ;  but 
‘  not  without  being  made  thoroughly  fenfible  that  many  things 
f  ‘  would  be  expelled  from  me  before  I  finally  left  them/ 

The  rapacity  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  for  prefents, 

'  which  is  mentioned  by  all  other  travellers  as  well  as  Mr.  Hearne, 
is  not  a  proof  that  their  hofpitality  is  afFedled,  but  that  their  • 
own  wants  are  real  and  urgent.  In  milder  and  more  bountiful 
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climates  the  hofpitality  of  families  and  tribes,  nearly  in  tho 
fame  rude  ftate,  is  not  tarniOied  with  importunities  or  hints  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  Hearne  goes  on:  ‘  Early  in  the  morning  my 

*  Indian^  affifted  us  in  taking  the  beaver  houfes  already  men-^ 

^  tinned;  but  the  houfes  being  fmall,  and  fome  of  the  beavers 
^  efcaping,  they  only  killed  fix,  all  of  which  were  cooked  the 
^  fame  night,  and  voracioufly  devoured  under  the  denomination 
^  of  a  fcaft.  I  alfo  received  from  the  Indians  feveral  joints  of 
‘  venifon,  to  the  amount  of  at  lead  two  deer ;  but,  notwith- 

ftanding  I  was  to  pay  for  the  whole,  1  found  that  M'Achie 
^  and  his  wife  got  all  the  prime  parts  of, the  meat;  and,  on  my 
^  menfioning  it  to  them,  there  was  fo  much  clanfhip  among 

*  them,  that  they  preferred  making  a  prefent  of  it  to  M‘Achie 

*  to  felling  it  to  me  at  double  price  for  which  venifon  fells  it\ 
thofe  parts.* 

We  queftion  whether  fuch  ftrong  proofs  of  clan(hip,  or  love 
of  kindred,  be  very  frequent  among  our  M‘Ackies,  M‘Ays, 
M^Onachies,  or  other  Macs  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  A  very 
ftrong  bond  of  fympathy  and  attachment  is  formed  among  tribes 
and  clans  by  common  dangers  and  fuffering. 

Early  in  the  morning  (8th  Dec.  1769)  Mr.  Hearne  and  his 
companions  took  a  final  leave  of  their  hoft,  and  proceeded  on 
their  journey  homewards.  ‘  One  of  the  ftfangers  accompanied 
lis,  for  which  I  could  not,  at  firft,  fee  his  motive ;  but,  foon 

*  after  our  arrival  at  the  faftpry,  I  found  that  the  purport  of  his 
^  vifit  was,  to  be  paid  for  the  meat  faid  to  be  given  gratis  to 
^  M‘Achie,  while  we  were  at  his  tent.* 

Chap.  II.  Mr.  Hearne,  with  a  few  Indians  only,  fets  out 
ajgain  from  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort.  Hunting — fifhipg— hardr 
ftiips — exceflive  fading— meets  with  feveral  families  or  gangs 
of  Indians,  particularly  a  chief  called  Keelfhies.  His  guide  not 
being  willing  to  proceed  farther  north,  and  his  quadrant  being 
broken  by  an  accident,  he  fets  out  on  his  return  to  the 
fadfory. 

Chap.  III.  Tranfadfions  from  the  time  the  quadrant  was 
broken  [a  great  aera  in  our  author’s  travels]  till  he  arrived  at  the 
fadlory.  Several  Indians  joined  him  from  the  northward,  fome 
of  whom  plundered  him  and  his  companions  of  almoft  every 
tifeful  thing  that  they  had ;  among  which  was  his  gun.  The 
manner  in  which  they  committed  this  robbery  is  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention.  ‘They  dp  it  not  abruptly,  but  gradually,  and  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  borrowing  and  begging ;  and  they  temper  their  ra¬ 
pacity  with  fome  degree  of  concern  for  thofe  whom  they  plun¬ 
der.  ‘.Nothing  can  exceed  the  cool  deliberation  'of  thofe  vilr 
lains :  a  committee  of  them  entered  my  tent.  The  ringleader 
f  fcated  himfclf  on  my  left  hand.  They  firft  begged  me  to 

^  lend 
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<  lend  them  my  lkipertogan  to.  fill,  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  After 
t  ‘  fmoking  two  or  three  pipes,  they  afleed  me  for  feveral  articles 
41 which  I  had  not,  and,  among  others,  for*  a  pact ‘ of  cards; 

«  but  on  my  anfwerihg  that  I  had  hot  any  of  the  articles  they 
‘  mentioned,  one  of  them  put  his  hand  on  my  baggage,*  and 

*  alkcd  if  it  was  not  mine.  Before  I  could  anfwer  in  the  affir- 
^  mative,  he  and  the  reft  of  his  companions  i(fix  in  number)  had 

Wm  ‘  all  my  treilare.fpread  on  the  ground.  One  took  one  thing, 

‘  and  another  another,  till  at  laft  nothing.was  left  but  the  empty 
^^.bag,  ,  which. they  permitted  me  .to  keep.  At  lengthy  confider- 
Slaving  that,  though  I  was  going  to  the  factory,  I  thould  want  a 
knife  to  cut  my  vi£luals,  an  awl  to  mend  my  Qioes,  and  a 
needle  to  mend  my  other  clothing,  they  readily  gave  me  thefe 
articles,  though  not  without  making  me  underftand  that  I 
ought*  to  look  upon  it  as  a  great  favour.  Finding  them 
poUefTed  of  fo  much  generofity,  I  ventured  to  folicit  them  for 
my  razors;  but,  thinkii^  that  one  would  be  fiilEcIent  to 
(have  me  during  my  paflage  home,  they  made  no  fcruple  to 
keep  the  other:  luckily  they  chofe  the  worft.  To  complete 
I  •  their  generofity,  they  let  me  take  as  much  foap  as  I  thought 

*  would  be  (ufficient  to  wafti  and  (have  me  during  the  remainder 

IK  *  of  my  journey  to  the  fadbry/  . 

Meetings  with  other  Indians ;  and  particularly  the  famous 
chief  Matonabee — various  fufferings  and  hardlhips.  This 
leader,  during  his  converfation  with  Mr.  Hearne,  a(ked  him 
fvery  ferioully,  if  he  would  attempt  another  journey,  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  copper  mines?  And,  on* his  anfwering  in  the 
affirmative,  provided  he  could  get  better  guides,  Matonabee  faid 
'  .he  would  readily  engage  in  that  fefvice,  provided  the  governor 
at  the  fort  would 'employ  him.  In  anfwer  to  this  Mr.  Hearne 

[^aflured  him  his  offer  would  be  gladly  accepted.  attributed 

all  our  misfortunes  to  the  mifcondufl  of  my  guides,; . and  the 
^  *  very  plan  we  purfued,  by  the  defire  of  the  •  governor,  in  not 
I  ‘  taking  any  women  with  us  on  this  journey,  was,  he  faid,  the 
f  ^  principal  thing  that  occafioned  all  our  wants;  ‘  for,’  faid  he, 
f  *  when  all  the  men  are  heavy  laden,  they  can  neither  hunt  nor 
•  travel  to  any  cqnfiderable  diftance;  and,  in  cafe'.they  meet 
f  1  •  with  fiiccefs'in  hunting,  who  is  to  carry  the  produce  of  their 
^  •  labour?  Women,*  added  he,  ‘  were  made  for  labour :  one 
M  •  of  them  can* carry,  or  haul,  as  much  as  two  men.  can  do. 

>  «  *  They  aMb  pitch  our  tents,  make  and  mend  our  clothing,  keep 
1*^  *  warm  at  night;  and,  in  fadl,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  tra- 
1  •  veiling  any  confiderable  diftance,  or  for  any  length  of  tinrie,*  in 

F  I  •  this  country,  without  their  affiftance.  Women,*  faid  he, 

/  ^  though  theydo  every  thing,  are  maintained  at  a  trifling  ex- 
‘  pence;  for  as  they  always  ftand  cook,  the  very  licking  of 
*  •  •  -  A  4  ‘  their 
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^  their  fuigerS)  in  fcarce  times;  is  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence.^ 

^  This,  however  odd  it  may  appear,  is  but  too  true  a  defeription 

*  of  the  fituation  of  women  in  this  country  :  it  is  at  lead  To  in  r 
^  appearance ;  for  the  women  always  carry  the  provifions,  and  it  f 
<  is  more  than  probable  they  help  themfelves  when  the  men  are 

*  not  prefent/ 

On  the  15th  of  November  Mr.  Hearnc,  accompanied  by 
Matonabee  and  his  other  Indian  companions,  arrived  at  Prince 
of  Wales's  .Fort,  after  having  been  abfent  eight  months  and 
twenty-two.  days  on  a' hruitlefs,*  or  at  lead  an  unfuccefsful 
journey;  .  r 

*  WiA  Matonabee  for  his  guide,  he  fets  out  on  his  third  ex* 
^dition,  of  the'fird  part  of  which  an  account  is  given  iii  thd  % 
fourth  chapter. 

[  To  h  continued.  ]  ' 
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•  *  *  f  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ]  ‘  , 

Mr.  Gibbon  is  at  great  pains  to  aflert  the  antiquity  and 
gentility  of  bis  family  \  though  without  any  difguding  va«ft 
liity,  and  in  a  manner  that  judides,  and  even  throws  a  mantle 
of  dignity  on  his  fubje£t.  Yet  he'  cannot  boad  of  any  high 
defeent;  for  though  his  ancedors  were  in  poiTedion  of  landh^ 
property  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  fo.  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  that,  as  well  as  fubfequent  ages,  held  the  rank  of 
efc|Uires,  bur  author  is  defeended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Gibbons  of  Rolvenden,  .who  migrated  from  tne  country  to  the 
city :  *  and  from  this  branch,'  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  ‘  I  do  not 
•  blufti  to  defeend  Yet  he  thinks  it  neceffary  to  illudrate 
the  pofition  that  it  is,  in  fa£f,  not  a  difgrace  for  the  younger 
branches  of  genteel  families  to  defeend  to  the  compting-houfe, 
and  even  the  (hop.  But  the  chief  honour  of  his  ancedry  is 
^mes  Fiens,  Baron  Say  and  Sele,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  from  whom  he  is 
lineally  defeended  in  the  eleventh  degree.  Here  .we  ihall  pre- 
ient  our  readers  with  an  example  of  the  plealing  manner  in  which 


•  Mr.  Gibbon  has  enrkhed  and  varied  his  ftyle  by  Images  and 
idioms  drawn  from  different  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  This 
fentence  recalls  to  mind  the  uKil  fo  fiequeot  in  the  mouths 

of  the  geoealogiffs  of  Homer.  ..  . 

•  '  ‘  the 
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genius  snd  learning  of  our  author  are  able  to  enliven  even 
^ihe  arid  field  of  genealogy : 

The  difmiffion  of  the  Treafurcr,  and  his  imprifonment  in  the 
ower»  were  infufficient  to  appeafe  the  popular  clamour;  and  the 
"rcafurcr,  with  his  fon-in-law  Cromer,  was  beheaded  (i4j;o),  after 
mock  trial,  by  the  Kentifli  infureents.  The  black  lift  of  bis 
ffences,  as  it  is,  exhibited*  by  Shaklpeare,  difplays  the  ignorance 
nd  envy  of  a  plebeian  tyrant.  Befidcs  the  vague  reproaches  of 
dling  Maine  and  Normandy  to  the  Dauphin,  the  Treafurcr  is  e(^- 
ially  accufed  of  luxury  for  riding  on  a  foot  cloth ;  and  of  trealoof 
[)r  fpeaking  French,  the  language  of  our  enemies.  ‘-Thou  haft 
moft  traiteroufly  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  (fays  Jack  Cade 
to  the  unfortunate  Lord)  in  erefiing  a  grammar  fchool;  aiKl 
*  whereas  before  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  than  the  feore 
«  and  the  tally — thou  haft  caufed  printing  to  br  ufed ;  and,  contrary 
*,^to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  haft  built  a  paper-milL 
v\  lt  will  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  haft  men  about  thee  who 
<  =ufually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  fuch  abominable  words  as 
•^jio  Chriftian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.* — Our  dramatic  poet  is 
Mrally  mere  attentive  to  character  than  hiftory ;  and  I  much  fear 
ttat  the  art  of  printing  was  not  introduced  into  England  till  feveral 
after  Lord  Say’s  death;  but  of  fome  of  tnefe  meritorious 
cihues  I  (hould  hope  to  find  my  aiiceftor  guilty ;  and  a  man  of  letters 
SOiy  be  proud  of  hit  defeent  from  a  patron  and  martyr  of  learning/ 


*  •  -  ^  % 

Mr.  Gibbon  was  born  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 

47th  April,  O.  S.  in  the  year  1737,  the  iirft  child  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Efq.  M.  P.  and  of  Judith  Porten, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Janies  Pofteln,'  merchant,  of  London.  So 
fceble  was  his  conftitution,  fo  precarious  his  life,  that,  in  tho 
haptifm  of  each  of  his  brothers,  five  in  number,  his  father’, 
prudence  fuccefiively  repeated  his  Chriftian  name  of  Edward, 
in  cafe  of  the  departure  of  the  eldeft  Ton,'  this  patronymic 
^!^ppellation*  might  be  ftill  perpetuated  in  the'family.  His  five. 
Ibrothers,  with  an  only  fifter,  were  fnatched  away  in  their  in- 
’'^ancy.  ‘To  preferve  and  to  rear  fo  frail  a  being,  the  mqft  ten¬ 
der  aftiduity  was  fcarcely  fiifficient ;  and  my  mother’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  fomewhat  diverted  -by  her  frequent  pregnancies,  by 
an  exclufive  paflion  for  her  hufband  f.)  and  by  the  diiBpation' 
*  of  the- world,  in  which  his  tafte  and  authority  obliged  her  to 
mingle.  But  ^e  maternal  office  was  fupplied  by  my  aunt, 

'  Mrs.  Catherine  Porten  ;  at  whole  name  I  feel  a  tear  of  gra- 
'  titude  trickling  down  my  cheek.’  ) 


i 

•  Better  appellative.  -  .  . 

^  This  realbn,  to  thofe  who  refleft  on  the  connexion  between  cOn-'* 
I  jogal  and  parcuml  afetUon,  will  probably  appear  a  ft  range  cue. 

if  XT 
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^  He  was  removed  from  the  ch;^rgc  of  Mr.  Kirkby,  his  do- 
sneftic  tutor,  and,  in  his  ninth  year,  fent  to  Kingfton  upon 
Thames,  to  a  fchool  kept  by  Dr.  Woodefon.  His  (Tudies  were 
frequently  interrupted  by  ficknefs;  and,  after  a  real  of  nominal 
refidence  at  Kingfton  fchool  for  near  two  years,  he  was  finally 
recalled  (Dec.  1747.),  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  very 
early  became  attached  to  books,  even  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm. 
Before  he  left  Kingfton  fchool  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Pope’s  Homer  and  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  The 
relics  of  his  grandfather’s  fortune  afforded,  but  a  bare  annuity 
for  his  own. maintenance;  and  his.  daughter,  our  author’s  wor¬ 
thy  aunt,  who  had  already  paft  her  fortieth  year,  was  left  defti- 
tute.  •  Her  noble  fpirit  fcorned  a  life  of  obligation  and  de¬ 
pendence;  and,  after  revolving  fevcral  fchemes,  (he  preferred 
the  humble  induftry  of  keeping  a  boarding-houfe  for  Weft- 
minfter  School,  where  (he  laborioufly  earned  a  competency  for 
her  old  age.  In  the  houfe  of  his  affectionate  relative  he  had  a 
fingular  opportunity  of  blending  the  advantages  of  a  public  and. 
private  education.  He  was  immediately  entered  in  the  fchool, 
of  which  Dr.  John  Nicoll  was,  at  that  time,  head-inafter.  In 
the  fpace  of  two  years  (1749,  ^750)?  interrupted  by  danger 
and  debility,  he  painfully  climbed  into  the  third  form.  Inftead 
of  audacioufly  mingling  in .  the  fports,  the.  quarrels,  and  the 
connexions  of  the  Ichool,  their  little  world,  he  was  ftill  che- 
riOied  at  home,  under  the  maternal  wing  of' his  aunt.  The 
violence  and  variety  of  his  complaints,  which  had  excufed  his 
frequent  abfence  from  W eftminfter  School,  at  length  engaged 
Mrs.  Porten,  with  the  advice  of  phyficians,  to  conduft  him  to 
Bath.  His  unexpected  recovery  again  recovered  the  hope  of 
his  education.  He  had  not  wholly  negleCted  his  ftudies  even  at 
Bath.  And  he  was  matriculated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  before  he  had 
accomplifhed  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  *  My  own  intro- 

*  dudion  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  forms  a  new  aera  in  my 

*  life;  and,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  years,  I  ftill  remember  my 
‘  firft  emotions  of  furprife  and  fatisfaCtion;  In  my  fifteenth 
^  year  I  fuddenly  felt  myfelf  raifed  from  a  boy  to  a  man.  The 

*  perfons  whom  I  refpefted  as  my  fuperiors  in  age  and  acade- 

*  mical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every  mark  of  attention  and 
civility;  and  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  velvet  cap  and 

•*filk  gown,  which  diftinguifb  a  gentleman-commoner  from  a 

*  plebeian  ftudent.  A  decent  allowance,  more  money  than  a 
^  Ichoolboy  had  ever  feen,  was  at  my  own  difpofal;  and  I 

*  might  command,  among  the  tradefmen  of  Oxford,  an  inde- 
^  finite  and  dangerous  latitude  of  credit.  A  key  was  delivered 
^  into  my  bands,  which  gave  the  free  ufe  of  a  numerous  and 

.  '  '  ^  learned 
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learned  library.  My  apartments .  confiftcd  of  three,  elegant 
^  and  well-furniflied  rooms,  in  the  new  building,  a  {lately  pile, 
of  Magdalen  College ;  and  the  adjacent  walks,  had  they  been 
frequented  by  Plato’s  difciples,  might  have  been  co.iipared  to 
the  attic  (hade  on  the  banks  of  the  IlyflUs/ — But,  with  this 
fair.profped  of  his  entrance  into  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  he 
contrafts  the  defective  and  abfurd  modes  of  education  that  pre¬ 
vail  there,  together  with  various  prejudices  and  abufes,  and, 
quitting  this  fubjedl,  fays,  ‘  The  academical  refentment,  which 
I  may  poflibly  have  provoked,-  wilP  prudently  fpare  this  plain 
narrative  of  my  ftudies,  or  rather  of  my  idlencfs ;  and  of  the 
unfortunate  event  which  (hortened  the  term  of  my  refidence 
‘  at  Oxford/:— But  he  acknowledges,  with  candour,  that,  at  a> 
more  recent  period,  many  ftudents  have  been-attra£fed  by  the 
merit  and  reputation  of  Sir  William  Scott,  then  a  tutor  in  the 
Univerfity  College,  and  now  confpicuous  in  the .^prpfeflion  ofs 
thc^civil  law :  and  that,  under  the  aufpices  of  Dr.  Markham,  the 
“preient  Archbifliop  of  York,  a  more  regular  difeipline,  as  well 
a  better  courfe  of  ftudies,  has  been  introduced  into  the  nu«» 
^erous  feminary  of  Chrift  Church*  ^  v.  ,  .  ^ 

The  unfortunate  event  to  which  our  author  alludes,  that 
fliortened  the  term  of  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  was  his  con* 
verfion  to  the  Roman, Catholic  religion.  ^  Many  years  after- 
‘  wards  (fays  our  author),  when  the  name  of  Gibbon  was  be- 
^  come  as  notorious  as  that  of  Middleton,  it  was  induftrioufly 
‘  whifpered  at  Oxford,  that  the  hiftorian  had  formally  ‘  turned 
papift.’  My  charadler  ftood  expofed  to  the  reproach  of  in- 
^  conftancy;  and  this  invidious  charge  would  have  been 

*  handled  without  mercy  by  my  opponents  could .  they  have  fe- 

*  parated  my  caufe  from  that  of  the  univerfity.  For  my  own 

*  part,  I  am  proud  of  an  honeft  facrifice  of  intcreft ,  to  con- 
^  fcience.  I  can  never  blufh,  it  my  tender  mind  was  entangled 

*  in  the  fophiftry  that  feduced  the  acute  and  manly  underftanding 
^of  CHitLiNGWORTH  ind  Bayle,  who  afterwards  emerged 
^  from  fuperftition  to  fcepticifm.* 

For  the  cure  of  his  fpiritual  malady  he  was  fent  to  Laufanne 
in  Switzerland,  whither  he  arrived  in  June  1753,  and  where 
he  was  fettled  under  the  roof  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Pavilliard,  a 
Calvinift  minifter. 

The  rnelancholy  and  uhpromifing  afpeft  of  his  lodging  and 
entertainment,  he  contrails  with  his  elegant  apartments  in 
Magdalen  College.  ^  Such  was  my  firft  introdu^ion  to  Lau* 
‘  fanne,  a  placQ  where  I  {pent  nearly  five  years  with  pL-afure 

*  and  profit,  which  I  afterwards  vifited  without  compulfion, 
and  which*  I  have  finally, feledled  as  the  mbft  grateful  retreat 
for  the  decline  of  my  life/— The  courfe  and  conduct  of  his 

ftudies 
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ftudiM  at  Laulanne,  where  he  recovered  his  ardour  for  reading, 
which  had  been  chilled  at  Oxford,  is  minutely  defcribed.  Nor 
does  he  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  faithful  and  fuccefsful 
affiduity  with  which  Mr.  Paviliiard  aflifted  our  author’s  own  $■ 
refledlions  in  his  recovery  from  popery.  Never  was  there  a  J  | 
more  indefatigable,  and  feldom,  we  believe,  a  more  fuccefsful  |  4 
iludent  than  Mr.  Gibbon.  The  memoranda  he  has  kept  of  the  1 1 
books  which  he  read,  the  order  in. which  he  read  them,  and  the 
obfervations  he  made  upon  them,  may  be  of  eminent  ufe  in 
diredling  and  animatit^  the  endeavours  of  other  ftudents. 

Mr.  Gibbon’s  thirft  of  improvement,  and  the  languid  ftate 
of  fcience  at  Laufanne,  foon  prompted  Him  to  folicit  a  literary  % 
correfpondenee,  which  he  obtained,  with  feveral  men  of  learn-  ^ 
ing,  whom  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  perfonally  confiilting.  ^ 
Before  he  was  recalled  from  Switzerland  he  had  an  bppqttunify  ||| 
of  feeing  Voltaire,  ^  from  whom  he  cannot  boaft  of  receiving 

•  any  peculiar  notice  or  diftindlion.’ — ^  I  was  now  familiar  in  ,  > 

*  feme,  and  acquainted  in  many  houfes  ;  and  my  evenings  were 
^  generally  devoted  to  cards  and  conver(ation,  cither  in  private 
f  parties  or  numerous  aflemblies.’ 

^  I  heiitate,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  ridicule,  when  I  approach 
die  delicate  fubjeA  of  my  early  love.  By  this  word  I  do  not  mean 
the  polite  attention*  the  gallantry,  without  hope  or  defign,  which  has 
originated  in  the  fpiric  of  chivalry,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  French  manners.  I  underdand  by  this  pafiion  the  union  of 
defire*  friendOiip,  and  tendernefs,  which  is  inflamed  by  a  Angle  fe¬ 
male,  which  prefers  her  to  the  red  of  her  fex,  and  which  feexs  her 
poflhi&on  as  the  fupreme  or  the  foie  happinefs  of  oiir  being.  T  heed 
not  bittdi  at  recolle^ing  the  objeft  of  my  choke  t  and,  though  m‘y 
love  was  difappointed  of  fuccefs,  I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once 
capable  of  .feeling  fuch  a  pure  and  exalted  fentirtfent.  The  perfonal 
attraftions  of  Madcmoifelle  Sufan  Curchod  were ’cmbell idled  by  the 
vurtues  and  talents  of  the  mind.  Her  fortune  was  humble,  but  her 
fiMnily  was  refp^able.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  France,  had  pre¬ 
ferred  her  religion  to  her  country.  The  profeffion  of  her  father  did 
not  extinguiih  the  moderation  and  philofophy  of  his  temper,  and  he 
lived  content  with  a  fmall  falary  and  laborious  duty,  in  the  obfeure 
lot  of  minider  of  Crady,  in  the  mountains  that  feparate  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  from  the  country  of  Burgundy.  In  the  folitude  of  a  fequedered 
villaee  he  bedowed  a  liberal  and  even  learned  education  to  his  only 
daughter.  She  furpaded  his  hopes  by  her  proficiency  in  the  fclences 
and  languages ;  and  in  her  ihort  viAts  to  fome  of  her  relations  at 
Lauianne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  erudition,  of  Mademoifelle 
Curchod  were  the  theme  of  univerfal  applaufe.  The  report  of  fuch 
a  prodigy  awakened  my  curioAty :  I  faw  and  loved.  I  found  her 
learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  converfation,  pure  in  fentiment, 
and  elegant  in  manners;  and  the  fird  fiidden  emotion  was  fortified 

by 
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the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a  more  familiar  acquaintance.  She 
.rmitted  me  to  make  her  two  or  three  'vifits  at  ' her  fathcr^s  koufe. 
pa/Tcd  fome  happy  days  there  in  the  mounulns  of  Burgundy^  and 


e  liitened  to  tne  voice  or  truen  ana  panion>  ana  i  mignt  premme  to 
ope  that  I  had  made  fome  impreffion  on  'a  virtuous  heart.  At 
^rafTy  and  Laufanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity ;  but  on  my 
eturn  to  England,  I  foon  difeovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear 
f  this  ft  range  alliance,  and  that  without  his  confent  1  was  deftitute 
d  helplefs.  After  a  painful  ftruggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate.  1  fighed 
a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  Ton ;  .my  wound  was  iofenfibly  healed  by 
ime,  abfence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure  was  accelc- 
ted  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulnefs  of  the 
dy  her^slf,.  and  my  love  fubftded  in  frieqdlbip  and  efteem.  The 
inifter  of  CraiTy  loon  after  died ;  his  ftipend.  died  with  him ;  his 
aughter  retired  to  Geneva,  where,  by  teaching  young  ladies,  Ihe 
rned  a  hard  fubfiftence  for  herfelf  .and  her  mother;  but  in  her 
veft  diftrefs  fiie’ maintained  a  fpotl^s  reputation,  and  a  dignified 
haviour.  A  rich  banker  of  Paris,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  had  the 
od  fortune  and  good  fenfe  to  difeover  and  poflefs  this  ineftimable 
afure;  and  in  the  capital  of  tafte  and  luxury  ihe  refifted  the 
limptations  of  wealth,  as  ihe  had  fuftained  the  hardlhips  of  indi* 
gence.  The  genius  of  her  huiband  has  exalted  him  to  the  moft 
^nfpicuout  ftation  in  Europe.  In  every  changjp  of  profperity-  and 
ilirgrace  he  has  reclined  on  the  boibm  of  a  faithful  friend;  and  Ma* 

.  ^eunoifelle  Curchod  is  now  the  wife  of  the  minifter,  and  perhaps  le^ 
Jpiilator,  of  the  French  monarchy.’ 

Mr.  Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  1758,  lived  with  his 
ther,.  entered  into  the  Hamplhire  militia,  but  ftili  continued  hio 
^iludies  with  ardour,  and  publithed  bis  firft  work,  entitled, 
5  'Effai  fur  TEtude  dc  la  Litterature.* — Our  author  in  1763  rc- 
.  turned  through  Paris  to  Laufanne,  where  he  purfued  a  courr<^ 
of  ftudies  preparatory  to  a  journey  into  Italy,  which  is  deferibed, 
and  forms,  in  a  literary  view,  the  moft  important  part  of  the 
]  memoirs,  as  it  was  here  that  he  conceived,  matured,  and  pre-* 
^  ^red,  materials  for  his  plan  of  writing  the  *  Hiftory  of  the 
^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/* 

?  '[  To  he  continued^  ] 
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/^F  this  laborious  and  comprchcnfive  work  the  compiler  gives 
the  following  account :  .  :  .  . 

f  Among  the  dictionaries  of  arts  and  fciences  which  have  been 
publifhed,  of  late  years,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  matter  of 
furprife  thst  philofophy  and  mathematics  ihould  have  been  fo  far 
overlooked  as  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  feparate  treatife,  in  this 
form,  rhefe  fciences  conftitute  a  large  portion  of  the  prefent  (lock 
of  human  knowledge,  and  have  been  ufually  confidered  as  poiTeffing 
a  degree  of  importance  to  which  few  others  are  entitled ;  and  yet  we 
have  hitherto  had  no  diftinft  lexicon,  in  which  their  conftituent  parts 
and  technical  terms  have  been  explained  with  that  amplitude  and 
•preciiion  which  the  great  improvements  of  the  .  moderns,  as  well  as 
the  rifing  dignity  of  the  fubjed,  feem.to  demand, 

•  The  only  works  of  this  kind  in  the  Englifli  language,  deferving 
of  notice,  are  Harris’s  Lexicon  Technicum,  and  Stone’s  Mathema¬ 
tical  Dictionary ;  the  former  of  which,  though  a  valuable  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  time  it  was  written,  is  now  become  too  dry  and  obfolete 
to  be  referred  to  with  pleafure  or  fatisfaClion ;  and  the  latter,  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  one  volume  in.oflavo,  mud  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
nnfiniihcd  (ketch,  or  brief  compendium,  extremely  limited  in  its  plan, 
and  neceflarily  deficient  in  ufeful  information.  * 

•  It  became,  therefore,  the  only  refource  of  the  reader,  in  many 
cafes  where  explanation  was  wanted,  to  have  recourfe  to  Chamt^rs’s 
Diftionary,  in  four  large  volumes  folio,  or  to  the  Encyclopa:dia 
Briunnica,  now  in  eighteen  large  volumes  quarto,  or  the  (lilfmore 
itupendous  performance  of  the  French  Encyclopedifts ;  and  even 
here  his  expectations  might  be  frequently  difappointed.  Thefe  great 
and  ufeful  works,  aiming  at  a  general  comprehenfion  of  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  are  foractimes  very  deficient  in  their  dc- 
icriptions  of  particular  branches ;  it  being  almod  impofiible,  in  fuch 
extenfive  underukingSi  to  appreciate,  with  exaCtnefs,  tlie  due  value 
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every  article:  they  are,  befides,  fo  voluminous  and  heterogeneous 
bi  their  nature,  as  to  render  a  frequent  reference  to  them  extremely 
^convenient ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  their  high  price 
puts  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  generality  of  readers. 

1  <  With  a  view  to  obviate  thefc  defeds,  the  public  arc  here  pre- 
^nted  with  a  diftionary  of  a  moderate  fizc  and  price,  which  is  de¬ 
moted  folely  to  philofophical  and  mathematical  fubjefts.  It  is  a  work 
Ifcr  which  materials  have  been  collecting  through  a  courfe  of  many 
Icars ;  and  is  the  refult  of  great  labour  and  reading.  Not  only  moft  ‘ 
’W  the  Encyclopedias  .already  extant,  and  the  various  publications 
"  "Sf  the  learned  focieties  throughout  Europe,  have  been  carefully  con- 

Sited,  but  alfo  all  the  original  works,  of  any  reputation,  which  have 
therto  appeared  upon  thefe  fubjeCts,  from  the  earlieft  writers  dowa 
|~jtb  the  prefent  times. 

P  From  the  latter  of  thefe  fources.  In  particular^  a  confidcrable 
K  portion  of  information  has  been  obtained,  which  the  curious  reader 
P  Vill  find,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  highly  interefting  and  important, 
^^he  hiftory  of  algebra,  for  inftance,  which  is  detailed  at  confiderablc 
.length  in  the  firft  volume,  under  the  head  of  that  article,^  will  afford 
fffficient  evidence  to  (hew  in  what  a  fuperficial  and  partial  way  the 
inquiry  has  been  hitherto  inveftigated,  even  by  profefled  writers  on 
the  fubjeCt ;  the  principal  of  whom  are  M.  Montucla,  our  country- 
nan 'the  , celebrated' Dr*  Wallis,  and  the  Abbe  de'Gua,  a'  late 
*  ^Ffcnch  author,  who  has  pretended*  to  correCl  the  DoClor’s  errors  and 
^^freprefentations. 

Regular  hiftoric^  details  are  in  like  manner  given  of  the  origin 
and  progrefs  of  each  of  thefc  fciences,  as  well  as  of  the  Inventions 
and  improvements  by  which  they  have  been  gradually  brought  from 
l|ieir  firft  rude  beginnings  to  their  prefent  advanced  ftate. 

*  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  befides  the  articles  common  to  the 
'||encraliiy  of  diflionarics  of  this  kind,  an  interefting  biographical 
jlccount  is  here  introduced  of  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  and 
l^iathematicians,  both  ancient  and  modern;  among  which  will  be 
Ipund  the  lives  of  many  eminent  characters,  who  have  hitherto  been 
lithcr  wholly  overlooked,  or  very  imperfectly  recorded.  Complete 
£fts  of  their  works  are  alfo  fubjoined  to  each  article,  where  they  could 
'  procured ;  which  cannot  but  prove  highly  acceptable  to  that  clafs 
readers  who  are  defirous  of  obtaining  the  moft  fatisfaClory  infor- 
»iation  upon  the  fubjeCts  of  their  particular  inquiries  and  purfuits. 
^n  the  head  of  biography,  however,  the  author  has  (till  to  lament 
^c  want  of  many  other  refpeftablc  names  which  he  was  defirous  to 
^avc  added  to  his  lift  of  authors,  not  having  been  able  to  procure 
»ny  circumftantial  accounts  of  their  lives.  He  could  have  wiflied  to 
^«ave  comprifed  in  his  lift  the  lives  of  all  fuch  public  literary  cha- 
^  peters  as  the.  univerfity  profefTors  of  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and 
.  Mathematics,  as  well  as  thofe.  of  the  other  more  rclpeClable  clafs  of 
^.^^.uthors  on  thofe  fciences.  He  will  therefore  thankrully  receive  the  ‘ 
Communications  of  any  fuch  memoirs  from  the  hands  of  gentlemen 

rffefled  of  them  ;  as. well  as  hints  and  information .  on  fuch  ufeful 

improvements 
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improvements  in  the  fciences  as  may  have  been  overlooked  in  thli 
tdiAionary,  or  any  articles  that  may  here  have  been  imperfedly  or 
incorrcAly  treated;  that  he  may  at  fome  future  time,  by  adding 
tkem  to  this  work,  render  it  ftill  more  complete  and  deferving  the 
public  nodce. 

'  *  As  this  work  is  an  attempt  to  feparate  the  words  in  the  fciences 
of  ailronomy,  mathematics,  and  philofophy,  from  thofe  of  other 
arts  or  fciences,  in  fevcral  of  which  there  are  already  feparate  die* 
tionarles;  as  in  chemiftry,  geography,  mu6c,  marine  and  naval 
affairs,  kc. ;  words  fometimes  occurred  which  it  was  rather  doubtful 


whether  they  could  be  confidered  as  properly  belon^ng  to  the  prefent 
work  or  not;  in  which  cafe  many  of  fuch  words  have  been  here  in* 


felted.  But  fuch  as  appeared  cjearly  and  peculiarly  to  belong  to  any^ 
of  thofe  other  fubjefts,  have  been  cither  wholly  omitted;  or  clfe  have  ^ 
had  a  very  (hort  account  only  given  of  them.  The^ readers  of  this  ^ 
work,  therefore,  recollefting  that  it  is  not  a  general  diAionary  of  all ' 
the  arts  and  fdeoces,  will  not  expe£t,to  find  all  forts  of  words  and 
fubjeds  here  treated  of ;  but  fuch  only  as  peculiarly  appertain  to  the 
proper  matter  of  ^e  work.  And  therefore,  although  fome  few 
wo^s  may  inadvertently  have  been  omitted,  yet,  when  the  reader 
docs  not  immediately  find  every  word  which  he  wifhes  to  confult, 
he  will  not  always  conlider  them  as  omilEons  of  the  author,  butj 
for  the  moft  part,  as  relating  to  fome  other  fcience  foreign  to  this 
diftionary. 

<  In  all  cafes,  where  it  could  be  conveniently  done,  the  neceflary 
figures  and  diagrams  are  inferted  in  the  fame  page  with  the  fubjefts 
which  they  are  defigned  to  elucidate;' a  method  which  will  be  found 
much  more  commodious  than  that  of  putting  them  in  feparate  plates 
At  the  end  of  each  volume,  but  which’  has  added  very  confiderably 
to  the  expence  of  the  undertaking :  where  the  fubjefts  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  that  they  could  not  be  otherwife  well  reprefented,  they  are  en« 


graved' on  copper-plates. 

•  As  the  whole  of  this  work  was  written  before  it  was  put  to  the 
1  1  *  •*!  /•  •%  '  1  «  •  « 


prefs,  the  reader  will  find  it  of  an  eaual  and  uniform  nature  and  con- 
ftfudlion  throughout;  in  which  refpeA  many,  publications  of  this 
kind  are  very  defeftive,  from  the  fubjeds  being  diflFufcly  treated 
Onder  the  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  while  articles  of  equal  inv- 
portance  in  the  latter  part  are  fo  much  abridged  as  to  be  rendered 
almoft  ufclefs,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  comprifed  in  a  li¬ 
mited  number  of  fheets,  according  to  propofols  made  before  the 
works  were  compofed.  The  prefent  diftionary  havfng  been  com¬ 
pleted  without  any  of  thefe  unfavourable  circumffances,  will  be 
found,  in  moff  caies,  equally  iuftruftive  and  ufeful,  and  m^y  be 
confutted  with  no  lefs  advantage  by  the  roan  of  fcience  than  the 
fifident.* 


Di£Iiooar!cs,  encyclopedies  ^nd  other  compilatipna  of  this 
kind,  have  their  advantages  and  difadvantages.  But,  in  mathc* 
matics  and  phyGc$)  ibe  advantages  of  fuch  publications  are  fewer 
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than  in  the  other  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  difadvantages  greater 
and  more  apparent.  In  moft  of  the  other  branches  of  ftudy 
there  is  fomething  of  a  popular,  nature — fome  things  to  which 
frequent  allufions  are  made,  and  which,  in  various  ways,  enter 
into  the  compofitions  of  poets,  orators,  divines,  and  mifcella.. 
neous  writers  of  all  kinds,  and  even  in  the  common  intercourfes 
of  fociety.  To  explain  a  term,  to  illuftrate  a  do£trine  in  rtie- 
taphyfics  and  morals,  may  be  neceflary  to  the  right  underftand- 
fng  of  fuch  poems  as  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  and  Akenfide’s 
,i.  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination ;  references  and  allufions  to  civil 
hiftory,  to  natural  hiftory,  and  the  arts  and  fciences  immediately 
^ipringing  out  of  it,  as  botany,  meullurgy,  chemiftry,  geography, 
navigation,  and  fo  on.  Painting,  ftatuary,  mufic,  gardening, 
Sarchitedfure,  are  fo  much  the  fubjeefts  of  converfation,  and  oc- 
*“cupy  fo  large  a  fhare  of  attention  in  the  civilifed  and  polite 
world,  that  there  is  no  living  in  fuch  a  circle  without  a  fmatter- 
ing,  or.  fuperficial  knowledge,  of  thefe  arts.  In’  all  the  other 
arts  and  fciences  the  ufeof  a  general  didlionary,  for  the  occa- 
fional  information  of  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  for'  aiding 
the  recolle£fion  of  the  ftudent  in  any  particular  department  of 
literature  and  fcience.  Is  obvious.  Now,  although  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  a  di£Iionary  may  be  of  ftmilar  ufe  to  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  yet  we  contend,  that  fuch  a  compilation  is  of  lefs  ufe, 
of  lefs  neceflity,  to  the  mathematical  than  to  any  other  ftudent 
or  reader ;  becaufe  he  proceeds  by  flow,  but  fure  fteps,  from 
clear  terms  and  undoubted  principles,  to  the  greateft  intricacies 
of  combination.  In  moft  of  the  other  arts  and  fciences  one 
may  take  an  bccafional  glance  'or“peep,  if  we*  may  fay  fo,  of  the 
garden,  from  different  quarters.  In  the  ftudy  of  mathematics, 
^nd  the  application  of  mathematics  in  meafuring  the  powers  of 
nature,  one  muft  enter  into  the  ffeld  by  a  particular  gate,  and 
;  explore  it  in  regular  paths.  Encyclopedies,  fuch  as  the  grand 
I  French  Encyclopedic,  are  intended  rather  as  repofitories  of 

i  fcience  than  as  fchool  books.  But  the  di^onary  before  us  is 
not  intended  as  a  repofitofy,  but  an  oracle,  or  guide,  for  con- 
fultation.  In  the  way  of  a  remembrancer  to  an  adept  in  ma- 
,thematics  it  cannot  be  of  any  great  ufe — to  a  tyro  of  noneat 
^iEII  ;  for  never  can  any  art  or  fcience  be  taught  by  hop,’  ftep, 
«and  jump,  from  letter  to  letter  of  the  alphabet }  but  leaft  of  all, 
^mathematics.  So  that  we  cannot  join  our  laborious  compiler 
^in  his  furprife  *  that  philofophy  (by  which  he  means  natural 
*  philofophy  or  phyfics)  and  mathematics  fhould  have  been  fo 
*  far  overlooked  as  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  feparate  trea- 
*  life  in  this  form.*— We  are  furprifed  that  a  mathematician, 
J  decorated  with  fo  many  academical  honours,  and  holding  a  very 
H  SNc.Rfiv,  vot.xxvin.  jutY  1796.  B  relpe£lable 
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refpedtablc  public  office,  (hould  devote  fo  much  of  his  time  to 
a  fort  of  mirchanical  fabrication,  very  little  adapted  to  the  corn- 
Diunication  of  fcience,  and  none  at  all  to  its  improvement.  In* 
deed,  it  is  only  in,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  fuch  a  city  as  London, 
where  there  is  a  vaft  number  of  fmatterers  and  would-be  fcholars 
of  every  kind,  and  where  fpeculations  are  concerted  between  li¬ 
terary  labourers  and  bookfellers,  for  the  market :  it  is  only  in 
fuch  a  fcene  as  London,  where  fuch  adyentures  are  concerted 
for  the  market,  whf ’•e  dilettanti  and  vain  pretenders  to  philofo¬ 
phical  reputatiori  are  the  purchafers,  that  the  fabrication  of  fuch 
a  pile  as  that  before  us  would  at  all  have  been  thought  of.r— 
There  is  no  man,  infpi  red  with  the  true  cnthufiafm  of  inventive 
genius  and  progreffive  improvement,  who  would  have  fat  down 
for  a  number  of  years  in  order  to  (huffle  and  arrange,  by  the  aid 
of  other  lexicographers,  the  dlfcoveries  and  inventions,  and  the 
modes  of  inveft igation  employed  by  mathematicians,  in  the  form 
of  dictionaries. 

But  to  eftimate  the  work  fairly  we  are  to  confider  only  what 
it  pretends  to'  be ;  not  a  book  of  difeovery,  but  a  dictionary, 
^  fetting  forth  the  conftituent  parts  and  technical  terms  of  ma- 
f  thematics  and  philofophy  with  that  amplitude  and  precifion 
\  which  the  great  improvements  of  the  moderns,  as  well  as  the 
♦  rifing  dignity  of  the  fubjeCt,  feem  to  demand.* 

We  have,  in  a  great  many  inftances,  examined  Dr,  HuU 
ton’s  accounts  of  doCtrines  and  difeoveries.  In  none  have  we 
found  him  illuminating  his  fubjedi  by  any  rays  of  native  light- 
in  many  we  have  deteded  bis  negligence  and  fuperftciality  even 
as  a  compiler.  Of  all  the  inventions  of  modern  origin,  or  at 
lead  recent  improvement  and  application  to  practice,  there  is 
none  to  be  compared  with  the  Telegraph  *.  In  the  meagre  ac¬ 
count  which  he  has  given  of  this  invention,  that  fo  naturally 
called  for  the  exertion  of  all  his  curiofity  and  all  his  intelleCfion, 
he  has  wholly  omitted  the  curious  fadts  relating  to  the  Tele¬ 
graph,.  certainly  known  to  the  ancients,  in  Fontenelle’s  Eloge 
of  Amontous.  Df.  Hutton’s  DiClionaij  is,  in  faCl,  rather  a 
tranflation  of  that  portion  of  the  French  Encyclopedic  which  re¬ 
lates  to  mathematics,  than  a  new  work. 

Dr.  Hutton,  both  in  his  title-page  and  preface,  has^  declared 
that  he  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  ^  hiftpry  of  the  rife, 
f  progrefs,  and  prefent  date,  of  thefe  fciences.’ — This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  interefting  and  important  fubjeCt — to  trace  in  human 
pature  and  local  a^  political  fituation,  .the  circumftances  that 
arretted  the  attention  and  fixed  the  purfuits  of  barbarians  in  the 


•  •  For  an  account  of  which  fee  the  Rertospict  Of  thb  Active 
World  in  Exxglifh  Review,  June  1796.  'k 
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paths  that  lead,  or*  rather  the  firft  Heps  in  jAilofophy;  the 
i  deceptions  of  the  fenfes,  the  illiifions  of  the  imagination,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fuperftition,  the  various  other  caufes  of  error,  the 
means  and  inftrumentality  by  which  progreflive  experience, 
truth,  and  found  fenfe,  break  through  the  bonds  of  eftabliflied 
authorities,  in  philofophy  as  well  as  fuperftition,  and  urge  their 
!  flow  way  from  one  degree  of  improvement  to  another :  this  is  a 
glorious  theme ;  but  not  to  be  difeufled  in  the  form  of  a  dic- 
[tionary,  nor  indeed,  by  the  genius  of  our  author,  perhaps,  in 
|any  form.-— On  the  hiftory  of  aftronomy  he  has  paid  no  regard 
|to  what  has  been  faid  with  fo  much  genius,  truth,  and  eloquence^ 
Iby  the  late  Dr.  Adam’ Smith,  and  fet  out  with  tales  of  Jofephus 
^and  the  Jewifli  rabbins. 

Our  author  uniformly  affects  to  call  phyjics  by  the  name  of 
fhilofhphyy  as  if  this  ‘  were*  the  only  kind' of  philofophy.  The 
followers  of  Plato,  Lord  Shaftfbury,  the  late  Mr.  Harris,  Lord 
monboddo,  and  many  other  fpiritualifts,  are  not  the  only 
fcholars  of  modern  times  who  deny  the  exclulive  honours  ar- 
Rgatcd  by  our  academician  to  his  own  ftudies.  His  name- 
ftke,  Dr.  Hutton  of  .Edinburgh,  will  teach  him  that  philo^ 
fbphy  embraces  all  fcience,  and  mounts  up  from  the  lowefb 
fources  of  information  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fublifnelt 
.^.truths,  and  the  purfuic  of  the  nobleft  ends.  But  if  Dr.  Charles 
^Hutton  Ifaould  ftill  contend  that  there  is  no  other  real  philo- 
^  fophy  than,  the  experimental  (although  even  mathematics  are 
s^jndependent  of  experiment),  it  might  be  replied,  that  obfefva- 
-  lion  and  experience  have,  of  late,  been  applied  with  ho  mean 
Tuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind. 

After  all,  as  this  compilation,  or,  rather,  this  fragment  of  the 
French  Encyclopedie,  is,  on  the  whole,  neither^  injudicious  nor 
inaccurate;  and  particularly  as  the  diagrams  are,  neatly  en¬ 
graved,  and  inferted  in  the  fame  page  with  the  fubjedls  which 
they  are  defigned  to  elucidate,  it  may  be  very  acceptable,  as 
’it  merits  the  acceptation  of  thofe  feiolifts  in  arid  about  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  elfewhere,  for  whom  alone  it  was, probably  in- 
J tended.  But  this  i^  in  truth,  no  great  praife.  It  is  unworthy 
Jof  philofophy,  and  even  injurious  to  fcience,  to  lay  down  its* 
^definitions,  principles,  and  procelTes,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet* 
iFrom  fuch  a  work  a  few  feraps  may  be  got  by  heart,  but  not  a 
Ittriowlcdge  of  mathematics ;  as  a  few  tunes  may  be  acquired  by 


JMecum.  it  \s  in  mathematics  fuch  a  book  as  Joe  Miller  s  JeJis 
in  the  field  (rf  wit  arid  hum'our,  and  T’hi  Ready  Reckoner  Ixi 
4»ithmctte. 
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[  Continued  from  our  laji  Number.  ] 


YTNDER  this  genus  (difeafes  of  irritation  with  increafed 
^  actions  of  the  fecerning  fyftem)  Dr.  Darwin  treats  of  the 
various  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  and  particularly  of  the  diarrhoea  of 
infants,  and  of  various  of  the  other  morbid  increafed  difcharges 
of  the  living  body,  as  falivation,  catarrh,  gonorrhoea,  fluor  albus, 
&c.  affixing  to  each  of  them  the  adjeftive  warm^  to.diftinguifh 
them  from  the  cold  difcharges  under  the  fame  title,  which  be¬ 
long  to  a  genus  in  the  fecqnd  order  of  this  clafs,  the  difeafes  of 
irritation  with  decreafed  actions  of  the  abforbent  fyftem.  On  theic  ^ 
different  heads  we  have  a  number  of  obfervations  that  are  im¬ 
portant  and  ingenious. 

The  third  genus  includes  difeafes  of  irritation  with  increafed 
aflions  of  the  abforbent  fyftem ;  under  which  we  have,  as  fpecies, 
dry  toneue— dry  (kin — coftivenefs — gall-ftone  and  jaundice-— 
gout — (tone— fear  on  the  cornea,  &c. 

The  fourth  genus  includes  difeafes  of  irritation  with  increafed 
aflions  of  the  other  cavities  ana  membranes ;  and  utider  this  title 
we  find  toothing,  priapifm,  diftention  of  the  nipples,  the  various 
fpecies  of  worms  that  infeft  the  inteftines,  and  of  lice  that  in¬ 
habit  the  furface  of  the  body,  &c. 

The  fifth  genus  treats  of  difeafes  of  irritation  with  increafed 
affions  of  the  organs  of  fenfe\  and  the  fpecies  here  are,  acuter 
fight,  acuter  hearing,  &c.  tickling,  itching,  fmarting,  furprife. 

The.  fecond  order  confifts  of  difeafes  of  decreafed  irritation ; 
the  third  order,  thofe  of  retrograde  irritation :  each  of  which 
arc  branched  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fir  ft. 

The  account  already  given  will  demonftrate  the  very  peculiar 
and  original  view  which  our  author  takes  of  his  important  and 
cxtenfive  fubjed,  and  illuftrate  the  preliminary  obfervation,  that 
bis.  fyftem  gives  a  divifion  entirely  new  of  the  whole  field  of 
difeafe.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  many  of  the  fpecies 
are  not  what  are  ufually  called  difeafes,  but  individual  fymptoms. 
This  arifes  from  the  clalfilication  of  morbid  aflfedlions  being 
every  where  founded  on  the  authpr^s  notion  of  their  proximati 
caufes;  and,  "as  in  the  combination  and  fucceffion  of  fymptoins 
to  which  the  name  of  a  fingle  difeafe  is  ufually  affixed,  different 
proximate  caufes  are  fuppofed  to  operate,  and  different  func¬ 
tions  of  the  feiiforium  to  be  exerted,  it  , was  proper  and  neceflary 
for  him  to  examine  thefe  fymptoms  iingly  and  diftihdly.  As  a 
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Xpcclmcn  of  what  the  reader  will  find  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
we  fliall  give  what  is  faid  of  foetid  perfpiration : 

4  *  14*  Perfpiratio  fctvda.  Foetid  perfpiration. — ^The  ufes  of  the 
Aerfpirable  matter  are  to  keep,  the  (kin  foft  and  pliant,  for  the  pur- 
Kofes  of  its  eafier  flexibility  during  the  aftivity  of  our  limbs  in  loco- 
notion,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fenfe.  of 
louch,  which  is  difFufcd  under  the  whole  ,furface  of  it  to  guard  us 
Sgainfl  the  injuries  of  external  bodies ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ifecretion  of  tears  is  defigned  to  prcfervc  the  cornea  of  the  eye  moift, 
land  coniequently  tranfparent ;  yet  has  this  cutaneous  mucus  been  be- 
licvcd  by  many  to  be  an  excrement ;  and  I  know  not  how  many  fan- 
iiful  theories  have  been  buHt  on  its  fuppofed  obliruftion.  Such  as 
the  origin  of  catarrhs,  coughs,  inflammations,  eryflpelas,  and 
herpes.  ,  ^  . 

•  ‘  To  all  thefe  it  may  be  fuffident  to  anfwer,  that  the  andent  Gre¬ 
cians  oiled  themfelves  all  over ;  that  fome  nations  have  painted  them- 
iclves  all  over,  as  the  PiAs  of  this  ifland  ;  that  the.  Hottentots  fmear 
ibemfelves  all  over  with  greafe;  and,  lallly,  that  many  of  .our  own 
hpads  at  this  day  are  covered  with  the  flour  of  wheat  and  the  fat  of 
hogs,  according  to  the  tyranny  of  a  filthy  and  wafteful  fafliion,  and 
all  this  without  inconvenience.  To  this  mud  be  added,  the  drift 
analogy  between  the  ufe  of  the  perfpirable  matter  of  the'  mucous 
fluids,  which  are  poured  for  fimilar  purpofes  on  all  the  internal 
'  membranes  of  the  body;  and  befldes  its  being;  in  its  natural  date, 
^inodorous ;  which  is  not  d>  with' the  other*  excretions  of  feces,  or  of 
arine. 

^  In  fome  conditutions  the  perfpirable  matter  of  the  lungs  acquires  . 
a  difagreeable  odour ;  in  others  the  axilla ;  in  others  the  .feet  emit 
difgudful  effluvia like  the  fecretions  of  the  glands,  which  have  beea 
called  odoriferae;  as  thofe  which  contain  the  cador  in  the  beaver,  and 
ihofe  within  the  reflum  in  dogs,  the  mucus  of  which  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  guard  them  againd  the  great  codivenefs  which  they  are  liable 
to*  in  hot  fummers ;  and  which  has  been  thought  to  occaflon  canine 
^xnadnefs,  but  which,  like  their  white  excrement,  is  more  probably 
lowing  to  the  deficient  fecretion  of  bile.  Whether  thefe  odoriferous 
[particles  attend  the  perfpirable  matter  in  confequence  of  the  increafed 
[aflion  of  the  capillary  glands,  and  can  properly  be  called  excremen- 
i  titious ;  that  is,  whether  any  thing  is  eliminated  which  would  be 
\  hurtful  if  retained ;  or  whether  they  n^ay  only  contain  fome.  of  the 
^  eflfential  oil  of  the  animal ;  like  the  fmell  that  adheres  to  one’s,  hands 
^  on  droking  the  hides  of  fame  dogs ;  or  like  the  effluvia  whi^h  is  left 
F-  on  the  ground  from  the  feet  of  men  and  other  creatures,  and  is  per- 
I  c^ptible  by  ;he  nicer  organs  of  the  dogs  that  hunt  them,  may  admit 
k  of  doubt/ 

I  From  the  earlieft  records  of  medicine,  but  more  efpecially 
I  fuicc  the  experiments  of  San£Iorius,  the  retention  of  the  matter 
r  of  perfpiration  in  the  fyftem  hus  been  fuppoied  to  give’^birth  to 
a  yaficty  of  morbid  affeiliions.  The  fuppofition  that  the  per* 
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fpiration  was  excremcntitious,  was  ftrengthened  by  the  dlfcovcry 
oF  the  great  quantities  of  matter  that  paffes  off  by  that  procefs. 
According  to  Saniftorius,  in  the  fpace  of  one  night  forty  ounces 
were  loft  by  perfpiration,  and’  by  ail  other  difcharges  feven 
ounces  only.  (Vide  Seft.  I.  Obferv.  59,  60.)  Subfequent  ex¬ 
perience,  indeed,  proves  that  thefe  experiments  cannot  ferve 
for  general  reafoning,  but. that  the  quantity  of  the  matter  of  per- 
fpiration  varies  according  to  conftitution^  food,  and  temperature. 
Yet,  where,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  difeharge 
madb  by  the  (kin  is  fo  very  confiderable,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
it.  muft  lerve  important  purpofes  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and 
that  the  fuppreffion  of  the  difeharge  muft  be  followed  by  dif- 
order  in  the  fyftem.  Quum  itaque  tanta  fit  copia  excrement!, 
quae  per  cutem  quotidie  effertur,  facile  colligitur,  nullam  excre>» 
tionem,  quam  hanc,  fuppreffam  vel  cohibitam,  tantum  detri- 
inenti  corpori  effe  allatutam,  —  Hoffmanni  Opera,  Tom.  I, 
Lib.  I.  Sc£t.  II.  / 

Dr.  Darwin  feems  to  confine  the  ufes  of  perfpiration  to  its 
effedis  on  the  pliancy  of  the  (km,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
fenfe  of  touch,  and  gives  his  reafons  why  he  cannot  believe  the 
retention  of  this  imiocent  niucus  can  be  injurious  to  the  fyftein. 
The  fubjedi  is,  in  a  high  degree,  curious  and  important.  That 
fome  of  the  ufes  of  perfpiration  are  fuch  as  Dr.  Darwin  fuppofes^ 
we  believe;  that  the  matter  of  common  perfpiration  is  not,  in 
his  fenfe  of  the  term,  cxcrementitious,  we  believe  alfo ;  but  it 
does  not  feem  that  he  has  enumerated  all,  or  perhaps  the  prin¬ 
cipal  effects  of  perfpiration.  The  limits  of  a  review  will  not, 
however,  allow  us  to  enter  on  this  difeuilion.  For  the  fame 
reafon  we  muft  pafs  over  the  reft  of  the  difeafes  of  irritation 
without  remark,  only  obferving,  that  what  is  faid  of  inhutritio 
cjfuniy  rachitesy  and  fpina  dijiortioy  feems  particularly  valuable.— 
We  pa(s  on  to  the  (econd  clafs  of  difeafes. 

The  difea(es  of  Senfation,  ‘ 

The  denominated  fenfitive,  are.thofe  which  are  ^^Xr 

eked  by  fenfations  of  pleafure  or  pain ;  and  the  difeafes  of  fen- 
^ion  confift  of  the  excefs,  the  deficiency,  or  the  retrograde 
motion  of  thefe  actions.  Dr.  Darwin^  however,  excludes  thofe 
morbid  actions,  which,  though  they  may  originate  in  fenfation, 
are  followed  by  conyulfion,  referring  thefe  to  the  third  clafs,  the 
djieafes  of  volition. 

The  fpccies  of  the  different  genera  of  this  clafs  are  fome  of 
them  neither  difeafes  nor  fymptoms  of  difeafe ;  fuch  as  deglu¬ 
tition,  rtfpiration,  parturition,  blufbing,  &c. :  but  they  become 
fo  by  their  defetd  or  excefs,  and  are  inferred  in  their  natural 
ftate^  to  facilitate  the  cxplaiution  of  their  dife^ed  actions. 

Some 
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*  Some  of  our  readers,  who  have  attempted  to  apply  our  au¬ 
thor’s  principles  of  claffification,  will  perhaps  be  curious  to 
know  on  what  ground  Dr.  Darwin  refers  refpiration  to  the  clafs 

4of  fenfitive  adions.  As  it  goes  on,  in  general,  without  confeiouf- 
efs,  it  leems  hardly  referable  for  its  origin  to  fenfation,  more 
tfpecially  as  the  various  mufcular  a^Hons  neceflary  to  carry  it 
)n  are  linked  by  affociation.  Had  we  been  defired  to  clafs  re- 
■piration  according  to  the  fyftem  before  us,  we  fliould  have  con- 
liidered  it  as  belonging  to  the  affociative  adlions — to  the  irrita- 
^iive  aflbeiations. — Here,  however^  as  in  very  many  other  in- 
ilances,  the  claffification  of  Dr.  Darwin  is  influenced  by  his 
peculiar  notions  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  living  aftions, 

*  Refpiration,’  fays  he,  ‘  is  immediately  caufed  by  the  fenforial 
f  power  of  fenfation,  in  confequence  of  the  baneful  want  of  vital 
f  air ;  and  not  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  as 

'f  that  might  be  carried  on  by  inhaling  azote  alone,  without  the 
^  oxygenous  part  of  the  atmofphere.’ — If  this  account  be  re¬ 
ceived,  it  will  decide  the, long-continued  controverfies  refpedling 
the  commencement  of  refpiration  in  the  new-born  infant,'  of 
frhich  fo  many  different  explanations  have  been  given.  We, 
however,  doubt  this  explanation ;  and  this  inflance  may  be  ad- 
<kiced  to  (bew  the  freedom  of  our  author’s  fpeculations,  and  how 
impoflible  it  is  to  underftand  bis  clafTiflcations,  without  being 
acquainted  with  his  peculiar  opinions. 

The  inflammatory  difeafes  form  the  fccond  genus  of  the  dif- 
cafes  of  increafed  fenfation.  Their  nature  and  management  has 
been  longer  and  betterjinderftoqd  than  any  of  the  morbid  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  living  body;  and  little  has  been  added  on  the  fubjedl 
fince  the  days  of  Sydenham.  Dr.  Darwin  obferves,  with  great 
truth,  that  the  peripneumony  is  a  difeafe  very  fatal  to  young 
children,  efpecially  as  it  is  frequently  miftaken  tor  a  fpafmodic 
afthma,  or  for  the  croup,  or  cynanche  trachcalis,  of  Dr.  Cullen; 
both  of  which,  however,  as  he  obferves,  require  immediate 
venefedion  by  the  lancet,  or  by  leeches,  as  well  as  the  perip- 
jieumony.~Tbefe  remarks  are  the  more  important,  as  pradfr- 
tioners  are  not  generally  aware  how  frequently  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  inflammatory,  and'  how  well  they  bear  the  lofs  of 
tbloodv — Dr.  Brown  has  advanced  a  fatal  error  on  this  fubjedf, 
by  declaring,  in  his  ‘  Elementa  M'cdicinse,’  almoft  all  the  dif- 
icafes  of  children  to  be  afthenic,  or  difeafes  of  debility,*  as  his 
|enlightened  biographer,  Dr.  Beddoes,  has  juftly  remarked. 

In  the  two  firft  genera  of  the  order  of  increafed  fenfation,  the 
articles  Humoral  Afthma,  Parturition,  Pcrrpnci  monv,  and  Dia- 
jphragmitis,  deferve  particular  attention ;  and  the  diredtions  for 
jjthe  ufe  of  fmalldofes  of  opium  after  copious  evacuation^,  in  fe- 
f,  vcral  inflaomaatory  afFe&ions,  are,  we  believe,  as  Judicious  at 
I'  ^  B  4  original. 
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original,  and  reflect  high  credit  on  the  accuracy  and  (kill  of 
Dr.  Darwin. 

In  the  third  genus  of  the  difeafes  of  increafed  fenfation  wc 
have  thofe  contagious  difeafes  which  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  be- 
ing.  occafionally  inflammatory  and  occafionally  putrid,  and  fre. 
quently  partaking  of  both  charafters  at  the  fame  time,  or  in 
fucceilion  :  a  clafs  of  difeafes  diflicult  in  their  treatment,  and 
often  fatal  in  their  iflTue 
tagion.  Dr.  Darwin 
tated  fever — i 


on  con-  *  s 

gives  his  fentiments  on  the  fenfitive  inirri- 
the  typhus  gravior,or  putrid.malignant  fevetj  fome- 
times  denominated  the  jail  fever.  This  feems  to  be  the  difeafe 
that  has  of  late  made  fuch  dreadful  havoc  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  in  many  of  the  Weft  India  iflands.  The  hor¬ 
rors  of  this  difeafe  have  been  aggravated  by  the  difeordant  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  faculty,  which,  in  fome  fituations,  and  particularly 
at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  have  produced  public  controverfies, 
carried  on  in  the  moft  difgraceful  manner.  The  propriety  of 
ufing  blood-letting,  calomel,  opium^  and  wine,  has  been  the 
fubje£f  of  thefe  contentions,  in  which  the  warring  polemics  do 
not  feem  to  have  had  a  proper  notion  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  and  of  the  different  pradlice  requifite  in  the  different 
ftages  of  its  progrefs.  What  Dr.  Darwin  obferves  on  thefc 
points  may  be  ufeful  to  future  praftitioners,  by  (hewing  that  all 
thefe  remedies  may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  and  all  of  them  mif- 
applied.  His  obfervations  may  ferve  to  reconcile  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Grant  of  Jamaica  with  thofe  of  his  antagonifts  ;  and  the  • 
dodlrineS  'Of  Dr.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Currie  of  Philadelphia,  with 
thofe  of  Dr.  Rufh.  Thefe  gentlemen  doubtlefs  have  been  all 
right  in  degree,  but  none  wholly  fo;  for,  with  all  due  refped 
for  the  fcience  and  benevolence  as  well  as  for  the  fortitude  of 
Pr.  Ru(h,  we  cannot  but  fufpeft,  from  his  own  account  of  the 
difeafe  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  his  modes  of  treatment,  that  he 
ufed  the  lancet  too  freely  and  too  indiferiminately. 

In  treating  of  the  fcarlatina  maligna.  Dr.  Darwin  obferves, 
that  ‘  no  one  could  do  an  a£I  more  beneficial  to  fociety,  or  more 
^  glorious  to  himfelf,  than  by  teaching  mankind,  how  to  inocu- 
^  late  this  fatal  difeafe ;  and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  malignity.  |l[ 
•  Matter  might  be  taken  from  the  ulcers  in  the  throat,  which ^ 
^  would  probably  convey  the  contagion.*  Does  Dr.  Darwin^" 
then  believe  that  the  human  body  is  liable  to  this  contagion  once  - 
pnly,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fmall-pox  and  meafles?  If  he  does,  we^ 
rnuft  controvert  the  opinion,  from  indubitable  experience ;  and  ^ 
if  hp  does  not,  what  benefit  can  be  received  by  propagating  it  4 
by  inoculation  ?  We  notice  this  point  the  more,  becaufe  in  f 
treating  of  the  plague,  a  difeafe  of  this  genus,  it  is  obferved  by 
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plague  may  be  .repeatedly  received ;  but  this  he  apprehends  to 
be  a  miftake,  as  being  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  all  contagious 
difeafes,  which  are  attended  with  fever,  and  which  cure  them- 
Ives  fpontaneoufly.  To  this  obfervation  we  cannot  aflent— 
Wi'hat  after  paffing  once  through  contagious  fevers  the  conftitu- 
™  ion  is  lefs  liable  to  be  afFeded  by  them,  may  perhaps  be  gene- 
ally  affirmed ;  but  it  cannot  be  difputed  that  the  catarrhus  con- 
^agiofus  (influenza)j  the  putrid  malignant  fever,  &c.  may  afFed 
fame  perfon  twice,  unlefs  we  wholly  rejed,  on  this  point, 

*  ^e  evidence  of  human  teftimony. 

The  gutta  rofea  on  the  face  of  drunkards^  Dr.  Darwin  con- 
■Tiders  as  a  vicarious  inflammation,  wrhich  fucceeds,  or  prevents, 
a  torpor  of  the  membranes  of  the  liver.  The  efFeds  of  interai- 
|)erance,  we  obferve  with  pleafure,  he  omits  no  opportunity 
of  pointing  out;  and  the  indications  of  a  difeafe  in  the  liver 

•  from  a  pimpled  face,  is  frequently  mentioned.  Perhaps  this 
i  Connexion  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by  phyficians. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  feems  to  have  underftood  it  perfedly : 

Bardplph  (pointing  to  his  face,) — My  lord,  do  you  fse  thefe 
meteors  ?  do  you  behold  thefe  exhalations  ? 

^  ‘  Prince  Henry.  1  do. 

►  ;  ‘  Bard.  What  do  you  think  they  portend  ? 

^  Prince  H.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purfes.* 

\  Henry  IV.  Firfl:  Part,  Ad,II« 

?**  On  the  fubjed  of  phthifis  pulmonalis  we  have  many  valuable 
^^'obfervations.  Here  Dr.  Darwin  has  inferred  the  cafe  of  a  pby- 
'^Tician,  related  by  himfelf,  who  feems  to  have  made  a  very  ex- 

*  traordinary  recovery  from  this  difeafe,  chiefly  by  a  pertinaceous 
ufe  of  Sydenham’s  remedy,  riding  on  horfcback.  We  do  not 
recoiled  any  cafe  on  record  which  contains  fo  circumftantlal  and 

J  apparently  fo  well  authenticated  an  account  of  recovery  froni  this 
^  fatal  dife^e. 

Impotence  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  the  difeafes  of  decreafed 
fenfation.  It  happens,  Dr.  Darwin  obferve*?,  much  feldomer  to 
the  male  fex  than  fterility  to  the  female  icx.  ‘  Sometimes  a 

*  temporary  impotence  arifes  from  baftifulncfs,  or  the  inter- 
^  ference  of  f(»me  voluntary  exertion  in  the  produdion  of  an 

*  efFed,  which  Ibould  be  performed  alone  by  pleafurable  fenfa- 
tion.  One,  who  waS'foon  to  be  married  to  a  lady  of  fuperior 

*  condition  to  his  own,  exprelTed  fear  of  npt  fucceeding  on  the 
^  wedding  night :  he  was  advifed  to  take  a  grain  of  opium  be- 
^  fore  he  went  to  bed,  and  to  accuftona  himfelf  to  fleep  with  a 
^  woman  previoufly,  but  not  to  enjoy  her,  to  take  otF  his  bafli- 
\  fqlncfs  j  which  fucceeded  to  his  wiflx** 

Though 
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Though  it  is  not  eafy  to  .treat  this  fubje£):  fcrioufly,  yet  we 
have  ventured  to  make  this  extrafl,  becaufe  the  mental  impo¬ 
tence  alluded  to  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  world  are 
aware  of)  and  particularly  to  men  about  to  engage  in  matri- 
mony^  who  have  preferved  perfect  regularity  of  conduct  as  to 
the  f^en>ale  fex,  with  a  temperament  ot  great  fcnfibility.  The 
German  and  French  writers,  who  enter  more  into  fubje£ls  of 
this  nature  than  thofe  of  our  own  country,  have  recorded  many 
cales  of  this  difeafe;  and  one  inftance  of  it  has  come  under  our 
own  knowledge,  that  terminailKl  moft  fatally. — There  is  an 
amuling  ftory  told  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  of  a  gentleman  under 
this  dileafe,  in  which  the  catallrophe  was  a  natural  and  happy 
one.  If  this  ftory,  and  the  inftance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
were  better  known  to  virtuous  and  feeling  minds,  they  would’ 
prevent  feme  ufelefs  and  painful  anxieties. 

Here  we  muft  terminate  our  account  of  Zoonomia  for  the 
preient  month.  Our  next  Number  will  be  employed  on  the 
difeafes  of  volition;  a  fubje(S  on  which  Dr.  Darwin  is  in  a  very 
high  degree  inftrui^ive  and  original. 

[  To  be  continued.  J 


Art.  V.  Vocabulary  and  Tables  of  the  Old  and  New  Nomen^ 
clotures  of  the  Names,  of  all  the  Subjects  of  Chemical  Science  y 
the  Old  Nomenclature  being  that  which  was  e^r^loyed  by  Chemijls 
in  general  before  the  Difeoveries  of  the  late  M.  Laivoifier\  the 
New  Nomenclature  being  that  ivhich  was  invented  by  the  joint 
Labours  of  Mejfrs.  de  Morveaiiy  '  Lavoijiery  Bertholety  and 
Fourcroy^  in  1787.  pp.  157.  8vo.  4s.  Mudie  and  Son, 
Edinburgh;  Murray  and  Highley,  London.  1796. 

^r'HE  prefent  volume,  the  intention  of  which  is  fufficlently 
exprefled  in  the.  title,  commences  with  ^  a  difeourfe  on 

*  modern  chemiftry  in  general,  and  on  its  firft  principles.*  The 
author  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  French  fyftem;  which,  indeed, 
at.  prefent,  appears  to  be  the  beft.  But  we  think,  as  we  have 
intimated,  on  a  former  occafion,  that  many  more  experiments 
and  fa<fts  kre  ftill  wanting  in  order  to  eftabiifti  it. 

^  The  doiSbine  adopted  by  feveral  French-  chemifts,*  fays 
the  author,  ‘  at  the  head  of  whom  we  muft  rank  M.  Lavoifier, 

*  who  contrived  and  laid  the  foundations  of  this  fyftem,  is  not 

*  fubjedf  to  the  fame  difficulties.  Tts  fimplicity,  its  fyftematic 
‘  progrefe,  its  perfpicuity,  and  the  eafe  with  which  it  is  appli- 

^  cable 
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cable  to  all  the  phenomena  of  chemiftry,  render  it  much 
I*  (uperior  to  any  of  thofe  .which  ftill  divide  fuch  of  the  phi|ofo> 
phers  of  Europe  as  have  not  adopted  it.  Among  the  more 
cclchrated  of  its  paftifans,  this  do<£lrine  now  boafts  of  the 
names,  of  Lagrange,  La  Place,  Black,  Kirwan,’  &c.  &c. 
nd  further :  This  doftrine  has  been  particularly  explaiiKd 
through  the  whole  of  this  work :  but  perhaps  a  Ihort  vieW 
may  ftill  be  of  utie  to  the  ftudent;  and  I  have  therefore  en-' 
deavoured  to  exhibit,  in  the  following  dilcourfe,  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  principles  on  waich  it  is  founded,  &c.’ 

^  The  tables  and  vocabulary  then  follow,  which,  upon  the 
ffvhole,  are  tolerably  corredt,  although  fome  few  inaccuracies 
imay  be  found.  The  nature  of  our  publication  will  not  permit 
iis  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  tables ;  but  we  (hall  conclude  with 
a  {hbrt  extrat^  from  the  vocabulary,  or  didtionary ;  wifbing,  at 
tiie  faipe  time,  to  intimate,  that  we  think'  the  whole  may  greatlj 
iftift  the  medical  ^d  chemical  ftudent. 
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>4ew  Names.  A. 


Acid,  carbonic. 

^  Acidum  carbonicum^ 


^  Acic])  citric. 

Acidum  citricum. . 

fluoric. 

Acidum Jiuoricum^ 

fe  ,/Acid,  formic. 

Acidum  formicum. 

"  gallic. 

Acidum  gallay  feu  gallaccum. 


Old  Names. 

fGas  fylvejlre. 
Spirrtus  fylvednsm 
Fixed  air. 

Aerial  acid. 
Atmofpheric  acid. 
Mephitic  acid. 
Cretaceous  acid. 
Carbonaceous  acid. 

{Lemon  juice.  . 
Citronian  acid. 

{Fluoric  acid. 
Spathofe  acid. 

{Acid  of  ants. 
Formicine  acid. 

t  AJlringejit  principle. 
I  Gallic  acid. 
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Art.  VL  The  Philofiphy  of  Chemijiryi  or^  Fundamental  Truth  t 
of  modern  Chemical  Science.  Arranged  in  a  new  Order.  Bj  W  CU 
A.  F.  Fourcroy.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Second^*,^ 
Edition^  ftgned  by  the  Author,  pp.  igz.  8vo.  3$.  6d.  boards,^  4 
Jobnfon.  London,  1796.  |  y 


fcience  of  chemiftry  being  now  conduced  on  truly  | 
philofophical  prir.ciples,  the  remit  of  which  has  been  thc| 
deteAion  of  certain  invariable  laws,  it  becomes  the  bufinefs  ofl 
its  profclTors  to  afcertain  what  thefe  laws  are,  and  their  applica*  | 
tion  to  general  utility.  Until  this  is  done,  experiments  may  be  'j 
ill-diredted,  and  multiplied  without  advantage  and  without  end.  ^ 
The  obje6t  of  the  prefent  performance  is  to  (hew  what  has 
been  done  in  chemiftry ;  what  the  uniform  refult  has  hitherto 
bern ;  what  general  truths  may  be  collefted  from  well-afcer* 
tained  phenomena ;  and  what  benefit  has  hitherto  accrued  to  the 
other  arts  from  the  advancement  of  this. 

The  author  confiders  every  chemical  faft,  as  well  as  every 
experiment  that  can  be  made  in  the  art,  as  divifible  into  the 
twelve  following  inquiries:  i.  The  aftion  of  light.  2.  The 
adion  of  caloric.  3.  The  adtion  of  air  in  combuftion.  4.  The 
nature  and  adlion  of  water.  5.  The  nature  and  adlion  of  earths, 
and*  the  formation  of  alkalies,  with  the  parts  they  perform  in 
combination.  6.  The  nature  and  properties  of  combuftible 
bodies.  7.  The  formation  and  decompofition  of  acids.  8.  The 
tmion  of  acids  and  earths  with  alkalies.  9.  The  oxydation  and 
diflblution  of  metals.  10.  The  nature  and  formation  of  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances.  1 1 .  The  tranjition  of  vegetables  to  the  ftatc 
of  animal  matter,  and  the  nature  of  the  latter.  12.  The  fpon- 
taneous  decompofition  of  vegetable  and  animal  (ubftances.*— 
Thefe  twelve  arc  divided  into  fo  many  chapters,  under  each  of 
which  the  author  enumerates  the  known  properties  of  the  re- 
fpedfive  article,  the  general  refult  of  the  experiments  it  has  un¬ 
dergone,  and  the  application  of  thefe  to  well-known  phenomena 
and  ufeful  purpofes. 

It  is  a  remark  of  one  more  celebrated  for  his  numbers  than 
his  philofophy,  that 


*  One  fcience  only  can  one  genius  fit.* 
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Nothing  can  more  ftrikingly  exemplify  this  than  the  Philofiphy 
of  Chemiftry.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  queftion  the  great 
fervices  M.  Fourcroy  has  rendered  to  this  fcience.  When  we 
coof^der  the  ftate  of  it  only  a  few  years  ago,  enriched  as  it  was 
by  the  labours  of  a  PrieiUey,  a  Black,  a  Higgins,  and  a  Caven<* 
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^o^^f^roy^sPhihfiphyo/amSfir,.  ^ 

Aflj,  we  muft  allow,  that  it  feems  referveH  *1^  r«  . 
ihemifts  to  avail  therofelves  of  thcfe  Jabour«  ^  a 

^d  welUonceivedlh^ 

“work  will  admit,  Ss  whok  is  heS  A  C  °  ^ 

.odic^  o,d.,.  tf “',r- 

ore  had  been  attemoted  Rnr  m  ^  v  .  “  nothing 

the  procures  which  can  only  be  effeffl'h*'°”  °*^  chemilliy 
«ble  life,  we  Snd  hit  foJS  t  Ko&Zlr'  !''- 

5.eat.  The  fc.,ee„  K£Thir'’'f 

,  ■  igetahles,  without  alterL^SrTj^^e""')'  “•»‘>uble  from 

r  ^arxuate  in.eftigation  it  LaKf  ^Xe^^" 

)  thcie  from  it.’  But  none  of  th  ^  when  we  fepa- 

fcme  plants  will  exhibit  the  nmYn.  Properties  taken  from 

Thit.  the  a51fcoSZ4"’ia'Z‘^'‘'“  “ 

the  general  refult  of  chemical  to  he  accounted  for  bw 

thefe  it  appears  that  the  nrimV^  rtments  on  the  whole.  From 

•^n  fubftances  are  reducible  to'four*”^"**!* 

oxygen,  and,  in  many  L?  ^  Mrogen,  car- 

other  only  in  the  varmurnJn  ‘hat  they  differ  from 
*  ^ow,'  continues  our  author  of /hefe  elements. 

^  calculation  the  number  of  different  fi®|^ 

from  the  union  of  three  or  fou^nriS^"*^* 

{proportion,  we  (hall  find  that  a  *  m  every  poffihle 

exift.’  It  15  jjQt  jjjg  hufinefs  of  the  km  number  might 
1b  inform  us  what  tnay  happen  b/t  whaf  h 

js  far  as  it  haV  hitherto  gone  S  th^r”"*^"?  from^xperim^J 

irtificial  mixturVof  thefe  But  has  a^! 

fefembling  vegetable  matter  ?  *  fubftance  at  all 

;^ainted  with,  have  they  the  prop^J  1 1/ r  V  ac- 

man  as  we  know  vegetables  Lyf?  fupporting 

Infcrutable  difference^ beS  the 

|\®6'‘*hles— between  vegetables  **’‘1  dead 

^11  the  principles  of  vitalitv’  ran  hen  only  fo  far  changed  that 
ilothers,  after  having  undergone  a  ®l  *’®^Otod  to  them,  and 
‘hey  are  all  liable  ^after  death  fpo"‘aneous  changes 
IJM  fome  fubftances  may  be  coSlL?-^®  ‘o 

,^cnt,  and  perhaps  for  ever  mav  -i  j®*^  *heni  which  at  pre- 
might  carry  this  objeiftion  mnrh  r  ”t®  refearches?  We 
fuffictent  to  ftart  it.  ^  Wha.  farther;  but  we  conceive  ir 

”“5  mnaii.  on  the*foSjZi‘’if  >pply  to‘ 

of 
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cf  this  chtiptcr.  But  we  lhall  content  ourfelves  with  a  few  rc. 
marks  on  the  fucceeding  one,  *  Of  the  FormMlon  and  Nature 

*  of  Animal  Subftances,  and  the  Theory  of  Animallfation/ 

*  ‘  It  IS,*  fays  M.  Fourcroy,  ‘  an  eftablifhed  truth,  that  with. 
^  out  the  . aid  of  vegetables,  animals  cannot  fupport  their  ex\ 
‘  iftcnce.*  That  this  is  true  with  refpcdl  to  the  more  perfefi 
and  complicated  animals,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  faft  is  bj 
no  means  eftabliflicd  with  rcfpcdtto  many  of  the  inferior,  orders, 
We  have  next  an  account  of  thofe  properties  in  which  anima. 


matter  differs  from  vegetable ;  and  an  enumeration  of  the  va. 
rious  fubftances  found  in  the  former.  Little,  adds  our  .author, 


can  beTaid  of  the  other  animal  fluids,  fuch  as  the  infenfible  per. 
fpiration  fweat,  the  gaftric  juice,  faliva,  tears,  mucus  of  the 
nofe,  the  cerumen,  fcminal  liquor,  &c.  becaufe  none  of  thefe 
fluids  have  yet  been  much  examined.  What  this  et  cetera  may  € 
include,  we  pretend  not  to  determine ;  but  fome  of  the  fubftances 
above  enumerated,  particularly  the  fenfible  and  infenfible  per- 
'  foiratioil,  have  uridergone  as  fair  an  analyfis  as.any  other,  animal 
lubftahees;  'As  to  the  gaftric  juice  and  feminal  liquor,  couk 
we  difeover  any  peculiar  properties  in  either  to  which  we  could 
attribate  the  important  fefvices  the  animal  owes  to  them ;  could 
we,  from  the  materials  whlich  we  poflefs,  imitate  any  of  thefe 
properties,  we  might  then  Confider  chemiftry.as  the  only  fcience 
we  need  purfue  in  folvmg  all  the  difficuhies^tbat  attend  the 
‘tiicory-  of  animalifation.  -But  all  our  refearches  1  ave  hitherto 
direfted  us  no  farther. than  to  difeover  that  all  animal  matter  is 
reducible  to  the  fame  principler.;  and  that  the  animal,  by 
powers  which  chemiftry  can, only  in  a  Angle  inftance*  imitate, 
is  enabled,  from  thefe  materials,'  to  procure  for  itfelf  all  thofe 
fecretions  which  can  alone  render  vegetables,  or  any  other  pa- 
pulum,  ferviceable  for  its  fupport. 

While  we  think  it  right  tp  make^  thefe  objcSIons  to  this  ufe- 
ful  performance,  we  would  not  wifli  to  detract  from  its  merits 
in  other  refpedls.  Our  objedl  is  only  to  direft  the  philofopher 
and  ftudent  to  the  proper  mode  of  inveftigating  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  life,  which  muft  not  be  by  chemiftry  only,  but  by  a  moil 
minute  attention  to  the  ftru6ture  of  parts,- and' the  phenomena 
they  exhibit  under  every  poflible  change,  as  well  as. a  compa¬ 
rative  view  of  the  different  orders,  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
the  confequence  of  the  privation  of  any  organ  or  its  a£lion.  The 
phiJofophy  of  chemiftry  will  be  very  ufeful  to  all  fuch  as  have 
made  this  fcience  their  ftudy ;  and  the  tyro  will  learn  from  it 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  inquiry  he  is  engaged  in.  It  is  much  to 
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*  Tbe  combination  of  oxygen  with  blood. 
7 


Art.  VII.  The  PhiMophy  of  Chemijlry\  oVy  The  Fundamental 
V  Truths  of  Modern  Cbem\jiry\  in  a  new  Order  of  Arrangement. 
Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  A.  F.  Fourcroy.  By  R*  Heron. 
pp.  no.  8vo.  3$.  boardst  Mudie  and  Soo^  Edinburgh i 
^  Murray  and  Highleyi  London.  *1796* 


TO  this  tranilation  the  following  advertifement  is  prefixed : 

This  Philofophy  of  Chemilhy  is  a  (brt  of  Syllabus  of  thcChe^ 
nical  Ledlares  of  the  author*  It  exhibits  a  compendious  and  be^* 
tUhl  fyftematic  view  of  the  whole  fcience  of  chemiftry.  There 
il  no  other  chemical  work  of  the  fame  charafter  in  the  hands  of  the 
plblic.  It  deferves  to  be  read,  particularly  by  every^  pcrfon  .who 
efpires  to  the  knowledge  of  general  fcience.  Had'  it  been  fomewhat 
inore  popular*  and  le^  technical  in  its  compoiitioni  it  might  have 
ftrved  to  introduce  chemiftry  to  the  acquaintance  even  of  the  uniii^ 
wudlcd,  the  indolent,  and  the  gay.^ 

It  was  judged  to  be  proper  to  prefix  a  tranflation  of  this  com¬ 
pendium  as  an  introdnfbon  to  •  Fourcroy ’s  Elements  of  Chemiftry/ 
llfcieh  I  have  newly  tranflated ;  and 

Thave  Hkewife  ventured  to  recommend  to  the  bookfcHers  to 
publifti  a  very  fm^l  feparate  edition  of  my  tranflation  of  a  treatife  fo 
ifxcelient  and  fo  comprehenftve*  *  ' 

1  '  R.  HERON.* 

%  ,  .  .  1  . 

C  The  tranflator  ihould  not  have  Introduced,  what  is  not  In  the 
jbriginal^  the  definitive  article  before  the  words  ‘  finidaniental 
l^uths.*  M.  Fourcroy  does  not  pretend  to  difplay.all  the.funda- 
piental  truths  of  modern  chemiftry,  . 


5*  Rowley  V  Treatiji  on  the  Cat^es  and  Curt  of  SwtlUd  Legu 

‘Art.  VIII.  ^  A  7reatife  on  the  Caufes  and  Cure  of  Swelled  Legi\ 
on  Dropjies^  and  on  the  Modes  of  retarding  the  Decay- of  the 
ConJlituUon,  in  the  Decline  of  Life\  with  the  Defer iption  of  a 
new^invented  Injlrument  for  drawing  off  the  JVater  in  Female 
DropfieSy  fcff.  By  IVilliam  Rowley y  M*  D.  Member  of  the 
XIniverftty  of  Oxford^  the  Royal  College  ff  Phyfuians  in ^Londoriy 
and  Fhyfician  to  tht  St.  Mary-leSone  injirmaryy  Ti 

n/uhich  is  addedy  a  TraSt  on  the  abfolute  N’ecefffty  of  encouraging 
'the  Study  of  Anatompy  lAc.  lAc.  pp,  132.  8vo*  3s.  E.  New- 
bery.  London,  1796.  • 

r 

TN  the  i*ntrodu£lion  the  author  of  this  performance  aflferts,  that 
^  the  greateft  experience  may  not  form  a  great  phyfician  \  and 
be  proves,  that  the  experience  of  ages  added  little  to  the  art ; 
for,  fays  the  author,  f  by  credulity  and  .  a  blind  obedience  to 

*  fyftems  and  profeflbrs,  ftudies  may  commence  in  error,  under 
^  the  baneful  influence  of  prejudice,  and  .the  artift  may  die  in 

*  error,  without  difeovering  many  profeffional  abfurdities. — 

*  The  whole  ftudy  of  medicine  and  philofophy  conflfted  in 

*  knowing  what  Hippocrates,  Ariftotle,  and  Galen,  faid,  or  in 

*  furious  contentions  on  what  they  meant;  not  whether  what 

*  they  faid  was  true,.confiftent,  or  ufeful.  Thus  did  ages  pafs 

*  away  with'  little'  improvement  and  few  difeoveries/— Then 
follows  ^s\  abundance  of  reflexions,  all  tending  to  chace  from 
the  art  of  medicine  all  dubious  hypothecs  and  prejudices,  which 
he'  calls  the  frothy  .efFufions  of  inexperience ;  at  the  fame  time 
inculcating  a  love  of  truth.  ‘  PraXitioners  in  medicine,*  fays 
the  author,-^  who  merit  the  name  of  Ikilful  and  experienced, 
^  are  thofe  who,  by  long  ftudy  and  reiterated  refleXion,  are  able 
‘  to  examine  medicine  in  all  its  parts' with  their  own  eyes,  and 

*  who  exert  their  intclIeXual  faculties  to  difeover  and  feparatc 
^  truth  from  conjeXure,  faXs  from  their  femblance,  true  theory 
^  from  falfe  hypofhefis;  men  who  are  too  honourable  to  dc- 
‘  ceive,  and  too  fcnfible  to  be  deceived,*  &c. — ‘  To*  feft  {a- 

*  tisfled,  however,  with  medical  error,  is  vicious  5*  to  «plore 

*  and  remove  defeXs,  laudable ;  to  conceal  through  timidity  bc- 
%  heficial  difeoveries,  is  pufillanimous  and  inhuman/-— Such  is 
the  ftyle  and  fpirited  manner  of  the  author.' 

After  this  introduXion,  Dr.  Rowley  gives  a  general  anatomy 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  conftitute  the  feat  of  the  difeaL’ 
of  which  he  treats,  viz.  the  cellular  membrane,  the  conheXing 
medium  of  the  body ;  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  fomc 
late  authors  of  refpeXability,  and  which  we  think  highly 
ufeful.  But  we  are  forry  to  find  an  author,  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  modern  anatomy  and.phyfiology,  fpeaking  of 
6  '  ,  .  inhaling 


IrarlousTiJccies  of  dropfies^  cntiqfms  on  the  common  method^ 
fcnd  an  affeftiori,  that  if  fwclled  legs  were  attended  to  on  tHejr 
prft  appearance,  many  dropfics  might  be  prevented  from  be¬ 
coming  fatal.  The  whole  is  illuftrated  by  anatomical  diffec- 
^ions  j  and  the  chapter  on  the  female  dropfy.'  of  the  womb  and 
t)varium,  with  the  deferiptipn  of  the'  new-ipvented  inftrumenr9 
i|ontai]lS'fome  new  and  originarrefledlions  worthy’  of  the  atten- 
Bon  of  the  faculty, 'and  drbpfical  perfpns  in  particular.  The 
Po<£tor  much  more' depends  on'  the.  ufe  'of  ftrengthening,me^ 
dfeineS  in^the  cure  of  dropfics  than  on  purges,  "or  other  eva- 
ciiants ;  and  he  affirms,  that  this  method  has  proved  fuccefsful 
in  the  St.'  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary.  ,, 

'The  traft  on  retarding  the  decays  of  nature  in  the  decline  of 


life,  may  merit  the  attention  of  perfons  advancing  in  life;  but 
tne  thoughts  on  the  utility  of  anatomy  merit  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  medical profeffion,  aS  this  pamphlet  was  levelled  againft  the 
dtad'body  bill,  was  fent  to  all  the  merhbers’of  thc  legiflature,  and 
fifcceeded.  We  muft  obferve,  if  the  a'uthdr^s  fuggeftions  were 
[^a^Slicable,  that  it  would  prove  an  effe^lua)  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  robbing  churchyards,  and  committing  thdfc  violences  to 
die  defun£i,  wnich  ftiock  the  feelings  of  humanity. 


AjtT.  IX.  Ohfervations  on  the  Art  of  making  Gold  and  SOvgr^ 
ofy  the  probable ^Means  of  replcnijbing  the  nearly  exhaujled  Mines 
of  Mexicoy  PerUy  and  Potoft.  .  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By 
Richard  Pew\^  To  which  are  addedy  fame  Obfrvations  on  the 
StruBure  and  Formation  of' Met  ah  y  £!fr.  pp.  i8.  4to.  is« 

Wilkie.  London,*  1 796. 

^  E  AD  and  become  rich,  ye  Englifh,  and  let  your  goldea 
^  fqilares  and  filver  ftreets  rejoice,  Rejoice,  ye  French,  for 
ytHir  mandats  will  foon  be  redeemed,  your  treafury  filled,  and 
ybur  enemies  fubdued.  Sing  for  joy,  ye  Spaniards,  for  your 
^haufted  mines  (hall  be  repleniOied,  fo  that  your  riches  fhall 
continue  to  overflow.  Rejoice,  I  fay,  rejoice.  And  let  the 
whole  world,  with  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Pew,  fay. 
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Rofcoc’i  Life  tf  Lorenzo  de*  Medici 


‘  Aiit'.'  X.  Rofiee*s  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  ‘MedicL  sSfr* 

^  ,..  [  Concluded  from  our  Iq^NunAsr,  ]  ’ 'i 

.  n2!\o/iv,  i  '  '  1^* 

'T' HO  UGH,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reafoning  powers^- the 
moderns  claim  fhe^pre*eminence*dvef  "the  ancients,  4n  ex- 
qnifitenefs  of  tafte,-'  they  muft  yield*  the  palm  to  their  prede^ 
ceffojfs.  '  Amid  the  ruins  of  Greece^  ^^the  fapicnt.nurfe  pf  finer 
^  have  been  preferyed  fpecimens^pf  architecture  ^d  fculp- 
ture,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  general  lot'  of  humanj  tKiqgs, 
alaitn,  and  have  conceded  to  them,  the  attribute  of  perfei^(Hi% 
^While  later  poets  Have,  with  an  uniparing  hand,.,tranfplaQted 
the  beauteous  flowers  that  bloom  with  .fuch  rich  luxuriance  in 
the  paradife  of  Homer,  the  works’of  Phidias,’ of  GHcon,.  and 
Praxiteles,  have  been  ftudied  by  fucceeding  af lifts  with'  the 
fondeft  attention  of  enthufiaftic  admiration.  ^ 

*"When  the  Romans  had  conquered  Greece,  they  became  the 
pupils  of  .the  vanquifhed.  By  this  intcrcourfe  the  rudenefs  of 
thrfe  niilitary  republicans  was  gradually  polifhed.  They  karihed 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  literary  performances  and  fpecinaei^s  of 
art#  The  hand. of  rapacity  was  guided  by  tafte,. and  thp  mpft 
iipUhed  fculptures  were  tranfported^to  the  capital  of  the  world. 
As  Italy  became  the  centre,  of  opulence, i  it  likewife  became  the 
rqfidetice  of  the  arts^jli  „..ij  ,  -n  • 

(Italy,  therefore,  would  1  of  courfe  be  the  chief  repofitoi^  of 
thofd  mafterpieces  udiich'tbe  barbarifm  of  the  darker  ages  had 
fufFcred  to  furVivc  thelgeneral  ruin  oP  every  thing  that"*  was 
iiM)le,«  and  to*  moulder*  jn  filcnt  oblivion.  The  recovery  and 
fttt^'of  thefe  p?ec«'had  'the  fame  efteft  in  promoting  the  pro- 

Srefs  of  the  arts,  as  the  refeuing  of  ancient  manuferipts  from 
eftruCiion  had  in  revivingi  a  taftelfor.  literature  j  for,  as  ^Mr. 
Rofcpejuftly  obferves,")  .  li 

TKofe  periods  time  ^vhich  bave^beeh  mod  favourable  to  the 


proofs  *  of  letters  and  Ycience  have  ^generally  been  dilHnguilhcd  by 
an  equal  proficiency  in  the’arts.  *  The  pit>dt]di6n5  of  Roman  fculp- 
ture^^  in  its  bed  a^es,  bear  nearly  the  feme^proportion  tothofe  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  imitative  labours  of  the  Roman ^authors^' ^ bear  ^to  the 
original  works  of  their  great  prototypes.  During  the  long  ages  of 
ignorance  that  facceeded '  the  fall  of ‘the  wcfterti’cmpire,  letter!  and 
the ’€ne  arts  underwent  an  equal' degradation and  it'wdhfd  fee  as 
difiicttk  to  point  out  a  literary  work  iyf  thofe  times  which  is  'endtled 
to  approbation^  as  It  Would 'be  to  > produce^  a*  fiat uc  or‘a  piflure. 


When  thefe  Audios  begari^to  revive, *a  Guido  da^  Sienna 
riirallcd  a  Guittonc  tTAreatOi*  of  a  Piero  dcllc  VigneV 


a  Citnabue, 

The  ^rude 
buds 


I^ere  thofe  to  whoxii  poUerityJt  indebted  for  the ff)e(f oration  of  a  betted 
Lfto  io  fbc  arts.  Petr^ca  bimfelf  is  one  pf^tbc  firft  who  difpbycd-^ 
P  marked  attention  to  tlte| remains  of  antiamty/  On.  his  intervien^,. 
&iih*the  Empcror  Charles  IV.  at  Mantpa^  he  prefented  to  that  inp- 
jlarclt  a  coiifiderable  number  of ‘coins,  which  he  had  himfelf  cot-, 
k^ed  fame  time  affiiring  him,  that  he  would  not  have  be% 

fcwed  them  bn 'any  othef  ' perfbn ;  and,  with  a  degree  of  freedom^ 
which  dbe»<  him  honoof,  recommending  to  the  Emperor,  whilfl  he 
^died  eke  faidory,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  perlons  there  repre- 
Snted.  n  Lofebzo  dc^Mellic^;  the  brother  of  Cofmo,  diftirfguifticd^ 
Ijimielf  not  only  by  his  affiduity  in  colleflnig  the  remains  of  ancient^ ^ 
authors,  but  alfo  by  a  decided  predileflion  iortworks'of  talle,  in  the 
aj^quiiit^  of  which  he  emulated  the  celebrity  of  his  brother.  From 
tlU  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Poggio  on  .the  death  of  Niccolo 
Twcbli,  to.whom  the  caufe  of  literature  is  perhaps  more  indebted  ^ 
tt&n  to  any  individual  who  held  merely  a  private  (lation,  ^wc.  learn ^ 
tm  he  w^s  highly  delighted  with  paintings*  and  pieces  of  fculpturqji^^ 
of^whtch  he  had  colledted  a  greater  number,  Urtd  of '^more 'exquifitc  ^ 
W!q*rkman(hip,  than  any  perlbn  of  his  time ;  ^andifiat  vSfitors  throngfed^" 
ta  fee  them;  not  as  to  a  private  houfe,  but  -ks^to  U 'public  cxhibitiOif. 
Nor  was  Poggio  himfelf  iefs  attentive  to  the  difeovery  Und  acqi^Ciofi^'^ 
of  thefe  precious  remainsii  ^(  My  chamber/' iaye  he,  *  is'furroundM 

*  fvith  butts  in  marble,  ^one  of  which  isj  whole  and  elegant.  Thut 

*  ;^thers  are,  indeed,* mutilated, land. feme  of  them  are  even  nofetefss'^ 

*  .yet  they  arc  fuch  as  may  plwfe  a  good  artift.  ..^  With  thefe,  andf^ 

*  lome  other  pieces,  which  I^poiTefs,  1  intend  tp  ornament  my  countr/iji 

^  *1  ’  »rUU(>m 

j  The  patronage  which* family  of  Medici  beftowed  on  the^ 
arts  was  liberal  in  the  higheft  degree.  Cofmo  Tpared  neither^ 
nmpey,  nor  paiqs  iu  r^fearc^  after^  the  works  of  the  mafters  of 
antiquity.  His**exet;iions^Iaid  the  foundation  of  that  fuperb  cpl» 
.k»3ioii  which  is  now  .  J^no^n  by. the  name  of  Mufeum  Flor^B-^n 


p  acquaintance  with  tl^ie^ prod udions  induced  tbci  celebrated 
rra  Gipcpadb,  of  Verona,*, moft  induttripus  antiquarian .^of  his/ 
scribe  to  biro;  hU^colkdionoof  ajicient^ijsfcriptiohS  pf 
who  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  fubjed,  Ibeaks 
With  high  approbation. 


/ 


i 
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^  But  it  is  not  the  induftry,  the  liberality,  or  the  judgment,  (hews 
tiy  Lorenzo  in  forming  his  magnificent  coIle^Uon,  fo  much  as 
important  purpofe  to  which  he  defiined  it,  that  entitles  him  to  th 
clli^m  of  the  profeflbrs  and  admirers  of  the  arts.  Convetfant  froi 
his  youth  with  the  fined  forms*  of  antiquity,  he  perceived  and  h 
mented  the  inferiority  of  his  cotemporary  artids,  and  the 
of  their  improvement  upon  the  principles  then  adopted.  He  sKe 
mined,  therefore,  to  excite  among  them,  if  poffible,  a  better  taHeS^ 
nod,  by  propofing  to  their  imitation  the  remains  of  the  ancien|  I  lift  1 
mnilers,  to  elevate  their  views  beyond  the  forms  of  common  life  t 

the  contemplation  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  alone  didinguiihes 
works  of  art  from  mere  mechanical  produtlions.  With  this  view  h 
apprtmriated  his  gardens,  adjacent  to  the  monadery  of  S;  Marco,  ti 
the  edablidiment  of  a  fchool,  or  acad''my,  for  the  dudy  of«tbeai;.  ft 
tique,  and  furnifhed  the  different  buildings  and  avenues  witb.ftatue:,  fdli 
buds,  and  other  pieces  of  ancient  workmanihip.  Of  thefe  he  ap. 
pointed  the  fculptor  Bertoldo,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Donatello,  b  iitt 
who  was  then  far  advanced  in  years,  fupenotendant.  The  attentioi  Llkt 
of  tlie  higher  rank  of  his  fellow-cicizens  was  incited  to  thefe  purfub 
by  the  example  of  Lorenzo ;  that  of  the  lower  clafs  by  his  liberality,  ettr 
To  the  latter  he  not  only,  allowed  competent  dipends  whild  they  at.  youi 
tended  to  their  dudies,  but  appointed  confidWable  premiums  as  tht  wkl 
reward  of  their  proficiency.  con 

To  this  inditution,  more  than  to  any  other  circumdance,  Wf  iicc< 
may,  without  hefitatiou,  aferibe  the  fudden  and  adonilhing  profi. 
ciency  which,  towards  the'Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  took  place 
m  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  extended  itfeif  in 
concentric  circles  to  the  red  of  .  Europe.  *  The  gardens  of  Loremo  Wff 
de'  Medici  are  frequently  celebrated  by  the  hidorian  of  theipainter)  ^  ^ 
as  the  nurfery  of  men  of  genius :  but  if  they  had  produced  no  other  ^ 
artid  than  Michelagnolo  Buonarroti,  they  would  fufficiently  have  an- 
fwemd  the  purpofes  of  their  founder.  It  ^  was  here  that  this  great 
man  began  to  imbibe  thatTpirit  which*  was  dedined  to  cffedlare*  ^ 

formation  in  the  arts,  and  which  he  could  perhaps  have  derived  from  ^4 

no  other  fource.  Of  a  noble  but  redixed  faniily,  he  had  been  placed  |^- 

by  his  father,  when  young,  under’  the  tuition*  of  the  painter  Ghir-  . 

landajo,  from  whom  Lorenzo,  defirous  of  promoting  his  new  efta-  '  ^ 
blilhment,  requeded  that  he  would  permit  two  of  his  pupils  to 
purfue  their  dudies  in  his 'gardens,  at  the  fame  time  expreffing  his  I  K 
hopes  that  they  would  there  obtain  fuch  indruftion*  as' would  not  ontjrjfe  ^ 
redef^  honour  on  the  inditution,  but  alfo  on  themfelves,  and  enK  ^ 
their  country.  The'  dudents  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thusK  ^ 
felc^ed,  were  Michelagnolo  ' and  Francefco  Granacci.  On  the  firllp  ^ 
vifit  of  Michelagnolo  he  found  in  the  gardens  bis  future  adverfary,  S  S 
Torregiano,  who,  under  the  direftions  of  Bertoldo,  was  modelling  *  S 
figures  in  clay.  Michelagnolo  applied  himfelf  to  the  fame  occo- 
pation,  and  his  work  foon  afterwards  attracted  the  attention  of  Lo- 
renzo,  who,  from  thefe  early  fpecimens,  formed  great  expefiations  9^^ 
of  his  talents.  Encouraged  by  fuch  approbation,  he  began  to  cut  ^ 
in  marble  the  head  of  a  fawn,  after  an  anthjue  fculpturc,  which,  p  « 
-  ,  .  ^  -  .  .  :  .  though R  • 
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»h  unaccttftoined  to  the  chiffcl,  he  executed  with  fuch  (kill  as  to 
i(h  Lorenzo,  who,  t^ferving  that  he  had  made  fome  intentional 
itions  from  the  original,  and  that  in  particular  he  had  reprefented 


artift,  who  paid  no  lefs  rcfpeft  to  the  judgment  than  to  the  rank 
ncie!i*^^Loygnjo^  no  fooner  left  to  himfelf  than  he  ftruck  out  one  iCif 
ife  ^  teeth,  giving  to  the  part  the  appearance  of  its  having  been  lolt 
^age.  On  his  next  vifit,  Lorenzo  was  equally  delighted  with  thtf 
BW  h  and  the  genius  of  his  young  pupil,  and  fending  for  his'fa^ 

-0,  a  not  only  •;ook  the  fon  under  his  particular  protedUon,  but  mado 

>0  at.  aiprovifion  for  the  old  man  as  bis  age  and  the  circumftan'ces  of 

hik  numerous  family- required.  From  this  time  dll  the  death  of  Lo»' 
'  v(|^o,'  which  included  an  interval  of  four  years,  Michelagnolo  con*' 

>  but  H^tly  refided  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  and  fat  at  the  table^of 
otioi  Li^nzo,  among  his  mod  honoured  gueiis,  where,  by  a  commendable 
rfuiti  t^telation,  the  troublcfomc  didindlions  of  rank  were  abolilbedj  an'd 
ility,  t^-y  perfon  took  his  place  in  the  order  of  his  arrival.  Hence  the 
y  at-  yddne  ardll  found  himfelf  at  once  alTociated  on  terms  of  equality 


s  the  wsth  that  was  illuftrioos  and  learned  in  Florence^  and  formed  tho^ 

connexions  and  friendfhips  which»  if  they  do  not  create,  are  at  leaft 
»  w*  necefiary  to  promote  and  reward  fuperior  talents.  His  leifure  hours 

roii.  were  pail  in  contemplating  the  intaglios,  gems,  and’ medals,  of  which 

)lace  ^orCezo  had  colle^ed  an  aftoniihing  number;  whence  he  imbibed 
If  in  Ihnt  tafle  for  antiquarian  refearches  which  was  of  efTential  fenrice  to 
^nzo  UiD  in  his  more  immediate  iludies,  and  which  he  retained  to  the'tlofe 
itcri^  ifiSiis  life.* 

thcf  *  •  •!.*** 

an  readers  will  cheerfully  indulge  us  with  the  li^ 

reat  my  of  making  yet  another  extract  from  Mr.  Rofeoe’s  critique 

I  re.  oa-the  genius  of ‘this  extraordinary  man :  i.-: 

roni  -  ^  ' 

ced  W  hiftory  of  Michelagnolo  forms  that  of  all  the  arts  which 
jjjj.,  hf  profeffed.  In  him  fcQlpture,  painting,  and  architedure,  feem  to 
fla-  '  perfonified.  Boro  with  talents  fuperior  to  his  predecefTors^' 

h(|had  ilib  a  better  fate.  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Verocchio,  were  all 
hisR  hut  they  lived  during  the  gentile  ftate  of  the  . art* 

nlyf  rifen,  and  his  young  and  ardent  mind,  converfapCr 

en^  the  fined  forms; of  antiquity,’  imbibed ‘at  its  genuine  fpurcc^ 

^iih  for  their  excellence.'  With  the  fpecimens  of  ancient  art  the. 
iril  d^c)ritaries  of  ancient  tlearning  were  unlocked  to  him ;  'and  of  thefe* 

rv  ^  made  no  inconfiderable  ufe.  As  a  poet  he  is  entitled  to  rank, 

J  c.  9Kh  ^naongll  his  countrymen;  and  the  triple  wreaths  , of  paiotingp 
Q.  li.  and  architedure,^  with  which  his  difciples  decorated  hia 

0.  ^^ght,  without  exaggeration,  have ^ been  interwoven  with,& 

ns  fculpuires  of  Michelagnolo  ibme  yet  remain  in  an 

ot  ^hnilhed  dale*,  which  flrlkin^ly  difpiay  the  comprehenfion  of  hia 
h  the  rapidity f  of  his  execution.  •  Such,  are  the  buft  of 


as,  ^anc^  the  rapidity v  of  his 
Ituri  and  tht  ^tuc'of  a*  female  figure,' 


•  Such,  ^e  the  buft  of 
in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
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,In  l/{ttcr  the  c^Uel  ha$  been  handled  with  fuch  boldnds  ai  tO:4ns 
^duce  a  connoificur  pjf  6\xx  own  country  to  conjefiure  that  it  would 
uccclTary*  in  thc  fit^iihing,  to  rellore  the  cavities.. '  Perhaps  a  cnorc 
involuntriry'homage^  was  never  paid  to  genius  than  that  which  wag 
extorted  from  the  fculptor  Faicqnet,  who,  having  prefumed  upon  all 
.occafions  to  cenfure  the  ftyle  of  Michela^nolo,  without  having  had 
*  M  Opportunity  of  infpeffting  any  of  his' works,  at  length  obtained  a 
♦  ^ht  of  two  of  his  iiatoes  which  were  brought  into  France  by  Car- 
i.tidiual  Richelieu.  *  I  have  fecn  Michelagnolo/ exclaimed  the  Flench 
‘  he  is  terrific.'"  i  n  >1  u. 

•  I'he  labours  of  the  painter  are  neceffarily  tranfitory#  for  fo  are 
the  materials  that  compofe  them.  In  a  few  years  Michelagnolo  will 
^  known  like  an  ancient  artlfi,  only  by  his  v/orks  in  marble.'  Al¬ 
ready  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  his  reputation  be  enhanced 
pr  dixninifbed  by  the  foihbre  reprefentations  of  his  pencil  in  the  Pau¬ 
line  aud  Stxtine  chapels,  ^  or  by  the  few  fpecimens  of  his  cabitvet  pic- 
turcs^rnow  rarely  to  .be  met  with,  and  exhibiting  only  a'fhadow  of 
Ithtir  original  excellence,  but  the  chief  merit  of  this  great  man  is 
not  to  be  fought  for  in  the  remains  of  his  pencil,  nor  even  in  his 
1  iculpiures,  but  in  tbc  general  improvement  of  the  public  tatie  which 
'  followed  his  aftpnifhing  produdions.  If  his  labours  had  perifhed 
y/ith  Igimfelf,  the  jjhange  ^which  they  effeded  in  the  opinions 'and 
.^works  of , his  contemporaries  would  dill  have  entitled  hirn  to  the  firfi 
£.^-]bV90urs  of  the  ^rt.  I  Tliofe  who  from  ignorance  or  from  envy  have 
endeavouted  to  depreciate  his  produdions,  have  reprefented  them  as 
^.t^ceeding  in  their  jpanob and  atc^udes  the  limits  and  the  pofiibilities 
^_of  nature,  a8^aira€bix)frbeing9i^e  mere  creacigres  of  hU  owndma- 
^-giaation.-  But  fuch  critics  wouldido  well  to  confider,  whetherithq 
^ ^  great  reform' to  which , we  have  all nded,  could  have  been  effeded*  by 
niofl  accqrace  rcprefentations,6f  commoii  life;  and  whether  any 
nfbipg  Aort  of  that  ideal  excellence 'which  he  only  knew  tp  embody, 
have  accompli^bed^fo^i^qpQrtatlt  a  purpofe.  The  genius  of 
Michelagnolo  was  a'leaven  which  was  to^ operate  on  an  immenfe  and 
'  hcti^geneous  mafs,  thcf  fait  intended,  to  give  a  relifh^  to  infipidity 
jiifelf:  k  was  therefore, -adive,  penetrating,:  energetic,  "f6  as  not 
.only  efTeQually  to  re^  the  "contagious  e^ds  of  a  depraved  uilci 
to  communicate  a  portion  of  its  fpirit  to  all  around.’  ^  n  . 

^  Tpough  our  ^thor  evidently  conUmplate5  with  peculiar- de- 
tbc.jgenius.pf  Mklklagnoio,  in  his  account  of  the  revival 
IIJWhI  progrels  of  the  .arts,  he  by  no  means  dentes  to  other  artUls 
appropriate  fhare  of  his  attention.'  ’In  the  ninth' chapterlof 
tohis  work  we  meet  with  imerefting'  anecdotes  of- Guido  da 
$ienna,  Citnabue,  Giotto;  of  Mafaccro^'Pado  Ucccllpj  Fra 
« -  phiKppo^  and  Antotfio  Pollaiuolo ;  of  RafFaellc"d^rlimoi'Gian« 
f  ranccfco  Ruftici,  and  varrous  others,  p  "*  ''  ^ 

;  'Amongft  the  arphit^s  of,  this  period  Mr,  Rofe^  mentlqhs, 
diftTn^uiCbed^  Kpinouri  Giuliwo  da, San  Cjallq,  ^bis  (n- 
aruR  model  of  palacq 

^  :  ■  '  .  '  yrhich 
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•vhkb  he  ere£led  at  Poggio  Cajano,  and  was  alfo  employed,  by 
him  in  the  cohftruftion  of' a‘ monaftery  near  the  gate,, of  San 
Gallo  at  Florence  i"*  from  which  circu'mftancc  he  derived  his 
.  firname.  ‘  3  ^ 

In  bis  account  of  the  .origin  of  the  art,  of  engraving  on  cop¬ 
per,  we  hnd  the  author  of  thefe  volumes  inclining  to  the  fide  of 
thofe  who  attribute  the  honour  of  this  moft  ufeful  invention  to 
the  Italians,  This  difputey  however,  he  leaves  fui  yW/reyand 
haftens  to  notice  the  revival  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  ftones 
and  gems :  •  ‘  „ 

i  i. 

*  While  the  art  of  transferring  to  paper  impreflions  from' cop{)cr 
was  thus  firll  pradifedy  that  of  engraving  in  gems  and  lionet  was 
again  fuccefsfuliy  revived.  The  prediledion  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
.  for  the  beautiful  fpecimens  of  (kill  which  the  ancients  have  left  in 
materials  of  this  nature^  has  frequently  been  noticed.  Of  chofe  which 
oace  formed  a  part  of  his  immenfe  collection,  fome  occafionSlIy 
t  occur  that  feem  to  have  been  the  objects  ofi  his  more  particular  ad¬ 
miration,  and  bear,  upon  foroe  conf^cuoas  part,  the  name  of  their 
former  proprietor,  thus  expreifed,  LAVR.  MED.  Nor  is  it  im¬ 
probable  that  Micheiagnolo,’  who  palled  among  thefe  treafures  a  cOn- 
:  fiderable  portion  of  his  time,  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  for  the  beautiful  cameo  which  he  isTuppofed  to  have  worr^  as 
.  his  feal.  e  ^  .  .  '  * 

f :il*  <The  protection  and  encouragement  aflfbrded  by  Lorenzo  to  every 
other  branch  of  art  was  not  withheld  from*  this  his  favourite  depart¬ 
ment.  From  the  early  part  of.  the  fifteenth  century  fome  fpectmens 
of  the  afioniihing  proficiency  of  the  ancients,  in  works  of  this  haiore, 
had  occalionally  been  difeovered and  as  the  public  tafto  improved, 
they  were  ^fought  for‘ with  avidity,  and  only  to  be  purchafed  at  edn- 
fiderable  prices.  In  the  poiuificate  of  Martin  V/  and  again  in  that 
of.Paul  II,  fome  attempts  had  beea  made  to  rival, <or  at  lead  tomi- 
/'tateiithefe  pioduCltoas  ;^bQt  the  firft.artifi  whofe  uame  (lands  recorded 
i  in  modern  times  is  Giovanni  delle  Comiuoie,  fo  called  frorn  his  hav- 
piog  generally  exerciled  his  (kill  upon  the  (lone  called  a  corneftan. 
The  mufeum.of  Lorensx)  de’  Medici  was  the  icbool  in  which ’he  ftu- 
died.  The  proficiency  he  made  correfponded  to  the  advantages 
Which'  he  pofieffed,  and  anfwered  the  pbrpofcs  which  his  liberal  pa- 
f  troD  had  in  view.  The  numerous  pieces  of  his  workmanihipt,  in 
irarioas  fizes  and  cm  various  materials,  were  the’ admiration  ^*  all 
ka]y.r  ^One  of  his  mod  celebrated  produClions  .was  the  portrait^ of 
Savonarcla,  who  was  then  in  the  meridian  of ^  his  popularity  at 
Florence.  Giovanni  immediately  met  with; a  formidable  comp^or 
in  a  Milanefe,  who  adib  lod^  the  name  of  bis  family  in  that  of  his  tfrt, 
and  was  called  Domenico  de'  Camel.  ,The  likenefs  of  Lodgvico 
Sforza,  engray^  by  Domenico  in  a  Urge  ^nyx,  was  confidered  as 
the  mofi  extra^dinary  l]^cimen'  of  modern  (kill.  By  thefe  majors 
and  their  fcholars,  tnis  ele^nt  but  unobtrufive  branch  of  tl)e  fine 
kejpt  pace  wl^  ici  mOTc' oftentadOus  cotnpra  andcvWm 
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the  mod  flourifhing  period  of  their  elevation^  under  the  pontificate 
of  eyeai:iac  had  bontemplaced  the  divine' fculptures  of 

'"Michela^olo,  or  had  dfvelt  with  delight  on  the  paintings  of  RafiFaeUo 
W  o{  Titian»  might  44dve  turned  with  pleafure  tp  the  labours  of 
Valerio  Vlcchtino,  or  of  Qiovanni  Bolognefe,  which  comprefled  into 
the  narrowed  bounds  the  accurate  reprefentations  of  beauty,  drength, 
^or  grace,  and  gave  to  the  mod  inedlmable  produAiphs  gf  nature,  the 
hi|^ed  perfe^ion  of  art.’ 


In  forming  a  genet al  cilimate  of  the  merits  of  this  valuable 
work,  we'  cannot  fpeak  in  terms  of  too  high  commendation  of 
the  induftry  which  the  author  difplays  in  the  colleflion  of  fafts. 
The  extent  of  reading  requifite  to  the  compofitlon  of'thefc  vo¬ 
lumes  muft  have  been  immenfe.  We  obferve,  with  plcafurei 
that  Mr.  Rofcoe  has  adopted  the  fatisfadory  practice  of  quoting 
his  authorities  with  minute  exadnefs.  Had  he  made  out  an 
index  du5lorum  Vitdiorum^  he  would  have .  prefcnted,  en  majfe^  a 
moft  formidable  phalanx.  Among  his  documents  we  have  noted 
.volumes  of  the  greateft  rarity.  Indeed,^  in  his  notes,  gentle- 
men,  who  indulge,  themfelves  in  the  expenlive  rage  of  colled- 
ing  fcarce  books  and  curious  editions,  will  find  a  variety  of  in- 
tereftin?  information.  In  fhorr,*  cur  ' author  feems  to  have 
fearched  the  obfeureft  corners  for  information  relative  to  the 
extenfive  fubjed  which  has  occupied  b’S  attention.  His  in¬ 
quiries  would  naturally  be  direded  to  the  Laurentian  library. 
From  this  magnificent* repoliiory  he  has  procured  a  rich  treafure 
—a"  copy  of  thirteen  beautiful  poems  written  by  Lorenzo  de^ 
Medici,  which,  now  for  the  firft'  time  publifhed,  conftitute  a 
fplehdid  ornament  of  the  volumes  under  confideration.  Two 
coj^ious  appendixes  contain  various  documents  colleded  front 
different  quarters,  to  which  he  has  thought  it  expedient  to  refer 
at  length.  Among  thefe  we  were  particularly  ftruck  with  a 
ilatiftical  account  of  the  city  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth*  cen- 
turV,  printed  from  a  manufeript  in  the  polTellion  of  the  author ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  bull ilTued  by  the  Pope  againft  Lorenzo  de- 
a  bull,  which)  in  acrimony  of  inveftive,  and  bitterneft 
of  curling,  is  little  inferior  to  the  renowned  excompiunication 
of  Ernulphus.  ^ 

We  have  been  fo  copious  in  quotation,  that  our  readers  may 
from  our.  extrads^^  fpr^m  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Rofeoe’s  ftyle 
Wc*  flatter  purfelveSi  we  fecond  their  opinion  when  we  cha 
raderife  jt  as  fmpl^x  mem(Utiis.  It  flows  in  a  natural  and  eafy 
current.  Mr.  Rofcoe  has  ^happily  avoided  the  Seyfla  and  CHa 
fybdis  of  Englifli  c.omppfltion— the  fplendid  turgidify  oLGib 
boa^m<l  Johnfori  pn,t^ie  one  hand;  and  the  pert  careleflhefs  of 
pf  ^  ^  §4^  ^  deepening 
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of  a,  jQi^de  fometimes  .converts  a  virtue  into  a  vice)  the  natural 
fluency  of  our  author’s  periods  fometimes  borders  on  diflFufeoefs. 
Tbis  remark,  however,  we  would  limit  to  the  earlier  patt  of 
die  work,  jile  increafes  in  vigour  as  his  fubje^  ripens. 

_  *  Virt$  acquirit  eundo*  ' 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  typographic  art  thefe  volumes  are  an 
honour  to  the  printer. 

The  work  is  adorned  with  appropriate  vignettes,  executed 
in  a  mafterly  manner,  and  with  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici. 

'We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  attra£live  performance,  with  < 
fenfations  ilmilar  to  thole  which  are  exj^rienced  by  the  traveller,  . 
who,  while  eagerly  feafting  his  ‘  fenfe  of  decent  and  fublime* 
among  the  fuperb  colledlions  of  the  Florentine  gallery,  is  ad-.  . 
moni&ed,  by  the  curator,  that  the  moments  are  on  the  wing,  . 
arid  that  it  is  time  to  depart. 
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[  Cqntinutd from. our  laji  Number.  J 

PY  the  prefent  theory,  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell  is  repre-’  ^ 
fented  as  having  been  formed  originally  in  horizontal  ftrata/  • 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Hence  it  ihould  appear,  that  the’ 
and,  in  haying  been  raifed  from  the  Tea,  and  thus  placed' upon  a 
ligher  level,  had  been  ^of  a  different  (hape  and  condition  froni 
hat  in. which  we  find'it  at  the  prrfent  time;  This  propofition* T 
5ur  author  confiders  at  large'  in  Part  II.  and  Volume  li. 

J)fo  Hutton,  more  ftudious  of  perfpicuity  than  elegance  of 
irrangcment,  withr  perfeft  propriety,*  recalls  ‘to  the  imagination^ 
of  his  reader  the  outlines  of  his  theory  on  various  occaiions. 

In  an  introdudion  to  Vok  II.  he  fays,'^  in  whatever  order  anej  , 

^  dUjx>lltion  the  hard*  and  foltd  parts  of  the  land  were,  at  the  ^ 

*  time  of  its  emerging  from  the  (arface  of  the  fea,  no  provifioa 
‘  would  have  then  b^n*  made  for.  conducting  the  rivers  of-^thc  ' 
\cartb;r  therefore,  the  water  from  the  heavens,  moving^  from 
*  the  fuminits  of  the' land  to  the  fliores,  muft  have  formed  for  , 
^  thexnfelves  thofc  beds,  or  channels,,  in  irtich  the  rivers  run  at"  ‘ 
‘  prefent V  beds  which  have  fucceffively  changed  their  places 
‘  overimmenfe  extervts  ^of  plair  s  that  Kave  dften'^en  both  dc!- 
^  ftrayed and  formed  again  r  and  beds  which  run  between  the' 
f  hito  that  tove  ^refpoadwt^  togfes,  for  ho  othdr 

‘  :  '  .  ,  .  ^  ^  ^  rcafoa 
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;^'rcafon,but  bccaufc  the  river  has  hollowed  out  its  wav  between 
I  f.  them.—— In  this  view  of  things,  the  form  of  our  land  muft 
5  b®  confidered  as  having  been  determined  by  three  different 
•  caufcs,  all  of  which  ihave  operated,  more  or  lefs,  in  producing 
5^ntbc  prefent  ftateiof  thofe  things  which  we  examine*  Flrft, 
futhere  is  a  regular  ftratiiication  of  the  materials,  from  whence 
^  we  know  the  original  •ftru£hire,  fhapCy  and  fituation;  of 'the 


(1 


CubjeA.  Secondly^  there  are  the  operations  of  the  mineral 


%  region.  Tome  of  which  have  had  regular  effe(3s  upon  the  ftrataj 
^•as  wcifind  in  the  veins  or  contractions  of  the  confoHdated 
ma/Tes;  others  have  had  more  irregular  .effects,  but  <  which 
5  may  ft  ill  be  diftinguiftied  by  meai>s  of  our  knowing  the  ori. 
^  ginal  ftate  and  ftrudture  of  thofe  mafles.  Laftly,  there  *are 
operations  proper  to  the  furface  of  this  globe,  by  whichithc 
^  form  of  the  habicaUe  world  may  be  affecied ;  operations  of 
^  which  we  underftand  >both  the  caufes  and  the  effeCls,'and, 
f  ibereforc,  of  which  we  may  form  principles  for  judging  of 
Sjhe  paft,  as  well  as  of  the  future.  Such  are  the  operations  of 
f  (be  fun  and  atmofpHcre,  of  the  wind 'and  water,  of  the  rivers 
and  the  tides.  ■  n..  ^ 

It  is  the  joint  operation  rand  refult  of  thofe  three  different 
caufcs  that  are‘)to  be  perceived  in  the ^gcneriil  appearances  of 
^f:this  earth,  and  not fhe  effects  of* any  one  alone;  although,  in 
particular  parts^  ofnthe  earthy  the  operation  peculiar  to‘feach  of 
thofe  may  be  confidered  by  itfelf,  in  abftrattmg  thofe  of  the 
others,  more  or  lefs/  Thus,  there  are  feveral  views  in  which 

*  the  fubjedl  is  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  find  fa6ts  with  which 
^  the  refult  of  thejtheqry  may.be  compared,  and  by  which  con- 
^  firmation  may  be  ^procured  to  our  reafoning,  as  well  as  cx^la- 

•  nation  of  the  phenomena  in  queftion/ 

„  In  confirmation  of  the  theory,  elevating  land  above  the  level 
pf^the  Tea,  he  makes  very  large,  quotations  from  M.  dc  Sauffure, 
on  whofe  works  he  jbeftows  the  higheft  commendations,-^ 
1^4.  de  Sauffure  has  deferibed,  moft  accurately,  not  only  the 

gofent  ihape  and  pofition  ,of  particular^ftrata,*  biit  the  general 
ape  and  ftruilure  of  the  land  froni  the  Saleve  and  Jura;  which 
aref'not  in  the  Alps,  to  the  plains  of  France,  where  the  ftrata  are 
generally  in  a  more  horizontal  fituation. — ‘  Having  thus  feen 
f  the  ,ftru3ure  of  what  are  comtnonly*  termed  the  fecondary 
^  mountains^  a  ftru^lure,  which -prevails  generally  in  all  parts  of 
'  the  land,  at  leaft  ia  all  that  which  is  not  primitive  in  the  efti- 
5  naation  of.naturalifts,  who  fuppofc]  a  different  origin  of  dif- 
ferent  parts,  it  will  nqw  be  thought  a  moft  interefting  view  of 
i  mature,  to  fee  the  fame  accurate  examination  of  the  ftrudlurc 
'fipfthc  earth,  from  thofe  fecondary mountains  of  Geneva  to 
•rjbo  (CD^rc  the  Alps^*  V^ere  fuch  a  variety  of 

^  f  mountain? 
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l  Aouritalns  of  different  materials  (whether  they  (hall  be  called 
‘  orimitive  or  fecoodary)y  and  where  fuch  opportunity  is  found 
i  for  feeing  the  ftru^ure  of  thofe  mountains.''  For,  if  we  (hall 
^,find  the  fame^  principles  here  prevailing  in  the  formation  of 
‘-'thofe  fuppofed. primitive  mountains,  as  are  found  all  over  the 
‘  earth  in  general,  and  as  are  employed  In  >i^ioning  or.  fliap> 

‘  ing  every  fpecies  of  material,  it  will  be  allowed  us  to  conclude, 

^ that,  in  this  fuuation^of  things,  we  have  what  is  general  in 
‘  the  tomation  of  land,' .notwithftanding  .imaginary  diftindlions 
f  certain  parts  which  bad  been  formed  one  way,  and  of  others 
ijwbichfiare  fuppofed  to  be  operations  of  an  oppofite  nature. 
‘iiXhis  queftion,  therefore,  will  be  properly  decided  in  our  au.. 
[.  thor’s  [Sauffure’s]  Journey  to  the  Alps ;  for,  if  we  (ball  there 
‘  find  calcareous  ftrata  perfectly  confolidaced,  as  they  fhould  be 
‘  by.  th^  extreme  operation  of  fubterranean  beat  and  fufion ;  if 
‘  we  find  materials  of.  every  fpecies  formed  after  the  manner  of 
f  ftratification ;  and  if  all  thofe  different  ftrata,  yarioufly  confo* 

‘  lidated,  lhall  be  found  in  all  pofitions,  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
‘  we  h^ve  .now  fecn  in  the  exammation  of  Ji|ra  ^nd  Saleve,  with 
5  this  difference,  that  the  deplacement  and  contortion  may  be 
‘  more  violent  in  thofe  highly  confolidated  ftrata,  we  (hall  theit 
‘  generalife  an  operation  by  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  things 
‘  muft  have  been  produced and,  in  thofe  regular  appearances, 
<  we  lhall  acknowledge  the  operation  of  anlinternal  heat,'  and  of 
‘  an  elevating  power.’— —Dr.  Hutton,  i having  reviewed  Mj  de 
Sauffure’s  Journey,  remarks,  that  the  genual  . refult  from  the 
obfervatioris  of  that  philofopher,.  is,  ;ji ; 

‘  •  Firft/'th^t  there  is  no  diftinftiori'to  be  made  of  what  Is  termed 
primary  and  fecondary  moontainsj  with  regard  "to  the  pofition  of 
Ibcir  ftrata.  .nov^  -  «  t 

all  thofe  Alpine  regions,  thp  vertical  pofltiott 


^  Secondly,  that  in  all  thofe  Alpine  regions,  thp  vertical  pofltiem 
of  ftrata  prevails;  and  that  this  appearahce,  Which  Teems  tbbe'^ 
general  in  the  Alpine  regions  oft  the- globe,  as  it  is  here  in  the  moqti;* 
tainou&  regions  of  the  Alp^s'hai  been  brought  about  by  the  fradler^ 
aad  flexure  of  thofe  mafles,  which»  if  properly  ftrata^  muft 
b^Q  orij^inally  extended  in  planes  nearly  horiEontah  «  j  hut  .lii^ 

,  /  Thudly,  that  in  all  thofe  accurate  obfervatipns  of  a  naturaW^i^ 
well  qualiued  for  this  purpofe,  there  appears  nothing  but  whas.u 
perfeftly  confiftent‘with  fuch  a  caufe  as  had  operated  by  flow  degrcm% 
and  foftened‘‘the  bodies  of  rocks,  at  the  fame  that  it 
them  iato  fhap’cs'  and  pofitions  inconfiftent  with  their  Original  fqrnia* 
tiem,  and  often  almoft  'diametricaHy  oppofite it;  although  tHerp 
appeared  to  our  author •  an  infurmountable  diffidolty  in  atcribiiig  thofe 
changes  to  the  operation  of  fubterranean  firejlhtcctding  to  the  idea 
hitherto  conceived  of  that  agent.-^t  h  peculiarly  fatisfaAory  td^ihc, 
tnd  alfo,'  1  hope,  to  .my  reader!^  ^to  have  the  obfervations  of  fo\bIe 
f  philofopheri  and  fo  diligent  a  oatur^ift/\ to  offer  in^  cos&rmadob 


e 
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of  a  tbeOiy  which  bad  been  formed,  from  appearances  ot  the  Ihine 
kind  in  a  country  fo  far  diftant  from  thofe  of  our  author  now  deicribedt 
ai  the  Alps  of  ^voy  are  from  thofe  of  Scotland. 

— — <  Our  theory,  it  mud  be  remembered,  has  for  principle,  that 
all  the  Alpine  as  well  as  horizontal  drata  had  their  origin  at  the  bot« 
tom  of  the  fea,  from  the  depofite  of  fand»  gravel,  calcareous  and 
other  bodies,  the  materials  of  the  land  which  was  then  going  into 
join.  It  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that  all  thofe  drata  of  various  ma* 
terials,  although  originally  uniform  in  their  flrudure  and  appearance 
as  a  colleflion  of  dratified  materials,  have  acquired  appearances  which 
are  often  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  of  their  original,  and  is  only 
to  be  underdood  by  an  examination  of  a  feftes  in  thofe  objefls,  or 
tb^t  gradation  which  is  fometimes  to  be  perceived  from  the  one  ex- 
t|[eaap  date  to  the  other,*  that  is,  from  their  natural  to  their  mod 
changed  date.* 


Inftance^,  Or  examples  and  proofs^  of  this  gradation  he  pro* 
duces  from  the  Journey  of  Sauflure ;  after  which  he  fays,  ‘  we 
‘  have  here  two  faiSls  extremely  important  with  regard  to  the 

•  prefent  theory.  The  one  of  thefe  rcfpeds  the  original  formation 
^  of  thofe  Alpine  ftrataj  the  other,  the  elevation  of  thofe  ftrata 

•  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  particularly  the  erection  of 
^  thofc  bodies,  which  had  been  formed  horizontal,  to  their  pre- 

•  fent  ftate,  which  is  that  of  being  extremely  inclined.  The 
^  elevation  of  ftrata  from  their  original  pofition,  which  was  ho« 
^  rizontal,  is  (hewn  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  concurring  to^ 

•  form  a  general  proof  in  a  variety  of  ways.’ 

Our  author,  having  difeuiTed  the  proof  of  thofe  mineral, 
operations  by  which  the  .horizontal  ftrata,  Confolidated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  had. been  changed  in  their  pofition,  and  railed 
inSo  the  place  of  land,  inveftigates  thofe  operations,  belonging 
to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  which  the.  confolidated  and 
crewed  ftrata  have  been  again  diftblved,  in  order  to  ferve  the 
ptirpoles  of  this  world,  ana  to  defeend  again  into  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  from  whence  they  came. 

Here  our  ingenious  and  humane  philofopher  attoches  every 
reader  to  his  fubjed  by  the  following,  interefting  obfervations  : 


T  ‘  '  I  ^ 

*  Of  all  the  natural  objeQs  of  this  world,  the  furface  of  the  earth 
Is  that  with  which  we  are  bed  acquainted,  and  moft  interefted*  It  is 
here^'that  mau'^  has  the  difpofal  of  nature  fo  lAuch  at  his  will ;  but 
here  man,  in  difpofing  of  things  at  the  pleafure  of  his  wiH,  mud 
learn,,  by  lludyjng  nature,  what 'will  moil  conduce' to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  delign^  or  to  the  happy  economy  of  his  life.  No  part  of  this 
great  is  indifferent  to  man ;  even  on  the  fummits  of  moun¬ 
tains,  high  for  tl^  fufiaining  of  vegetable  life,  lie  fees  a  purpofe 
of  nature  in  the  accumulated 'fnofw,*  and  in  majeftic  ftredrUs  of  the 

defoer^g  ice.  Oo  every  other  fpoi  of  the  of  tlftt  earth,  the 

fyften^ 


/ 
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(VAeD  of  animal  and-  vegetable  life  is  ferved,  in  the  produ£Hons  of 
nature,  imd  in  the  repeated-  multiplication  of  living  beings  whkia 


propagate  their  fpecies« 

*  But,  for.this  .gneat  purpofe  of  the<  worlds  the  folid  flniflare  of 
this  eartlk  muft  be  (acrificed  ;■  for  the  icrtUity.of  our  foil  depends  upon 


the-loofe  and  incoherent  Hate  of  its  materials;  and  that  Hate  of  our 
fertile  (bil  neceflarily. expofes  it  to.  the  ravages. of  rain  npon  the  in¬ 
clined  furface  of  the  earth.  In  (tudying  tbis.part  of 'the  econoroy-of 
nature,  we  may.perceive  the  moA.pcrfeA  wifdomdn.the  afiual  con- 


fiittttioQ  of  things;  for*  while  it  is  fo  ordered  that  the  folid. mafs  of 
earth  ihould,be  refolved  for  the  purpofe  of  vegetation,  the  periihablo* 
foil  (is  as  much  as  poffible  preferved  by  the  protedion  of  thofe  fclkl^ 
parts;  and* thefe  folidatcd  riialTcs  are  refolved  in  fo  fl6w« a  manner^' 
that  nothinc:  but  the  moft  philofophic  eye,  by  reafoningiupon  a  chtit» 


Kant  from  the  fources  of  abundant  rains,  finiflies  the  fcale  of*  natutal 
crtility,  which  thus  diminiflies  in  the  two  oppofite  cjttremes  of  hof 
md  dry,  of  cold  and  wet:  thus  is  provided  an  indefinite  varictyof 
oils  and  climaies.sfor  that  diyerilty  of  living  oi^anifed  bodies  with  * 
^'hich  the  world  is  provided  for  the  ufe  of  man,;  Bst^  between  thofo^ 
wo  extremes,  of  mountains  covered  w  ith  perpptual  fnow,  and  parched  ' 
dains  in  which  every  living  thing  muft  perlih,  we  find  the  moll  plea*  v’ 
fan^fubjeft  of  contemplation,  in  ftudyiiig.  thn  mcana.cmpJc^ecLbjc. 
nature  for  producing  the  beautiful  and  benevolent  fyftem  of  hills  and 
valleys,  of  fertile  foils  and  wcH-vvatered  plams»  of  the  moft  , 

circuihftancfcs  and  piopCT  fituations  for  every  thing  that  lives,  and  for 
the  prefervation  of  an.  indefinite  variety  of  organifed  bodies  which 
propagate  theirTpecies.  t  ‘  “ 

I  *  Without  this  philofophic  view  of  things,  the  profpeft  of  tfie  iur- 
|facc  of  this  earth  is  far  from  giving  always 'fatisfadliOD  or  content^  ^ 
jment  to  the  mind  of  man,  who  is  fubje&  to  be  continually  difpleafed 
iwidi  that  which  is  prefented"  to  his  view,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  - 
IS  not  the  beft:  in  his  partial  views  of  thingadfis  either  too.  high  or  ^ 
too.low,  too  cold  or  loo.warm,  too  moift  or  too  dry,*  too  ftiffi  for.tthCii 
iabour  of  his  plough,  or  too  loofc  for  the  gTOWWg.t!?^ 
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;  •  *Bat,  confidcriug  nature  as  the  toininon  parent  of  living;;  pom* 

bbcfiet,  which  ^uxre  an  indefinite  r^ety  of  foils 
and  climates^  the  phtlofopher  finds  the  ^moft'ben^volenrporpofe'iit 
the  end  propofed^^or  effedk  which  is  atbiinedy  and  fees  perfedt  wifdbm 
ia  thcteffed^l  means Vhich.are employed.^'  .  ' "“u  icin  ^ra 

•  -/  This  is  the  view  which  I  would  mih  men  of  fcience  to  take;  and 

it  is  for  this  porpofe  that  I  am  now  to  .examine  che.pbenomeoa  of  the 
fu;:face  of  this, earth.  If  ilrata,  formedat  the  bottom  of  the  fea>  had 
beeu  confoHdated  by  internal  operations  proper  to  the  eanfafnaad  af«' 
wards  railed  for  the  purpofe  of  a  habitable  world;  and  if^  .fcrthe 
porpofe  of  vegetation^  the  folid  land  muft  be  refolved  into  foil’^by 
the  dllToIution  and  reparation  of  its  parts,  as  is  required  in  the  thieoryi 
tbe  flrau,  iuftead  of  being  entire  immediately  below  "the  foil i^fhould 
be  found :ia  a  mutilated' date;  the  ends  of  hard  and'folid  beds  (hould 
prefent  their  fraAures  or  abrupt  feftions  immediately  under  the*' con«' 
fttfed  materials  with  which  they  are  covered,'  and  the  fofter  llfata 
Ihould  appear  to  foffcr  gradual  refolution  or  decay,  by  which  may  be 
perceived  their  tranfition  into,  foil,  the  rooft  important  part  of ^aU  the 
operations  of  the  globe  which  do  not  immediately  concern  our  life, 
Thefe  are  fads  which  every  perfon  of  obfervation  has  it  in  his  power 
to  verify;  they  are  fads  for  which  nothing  farther  can  be  iaidjlhan 
that  the  thing  is  truly  fo;  and  they  are  fads  from. which  .thcimoft 
important  arguments  might  be  formed,,  were  any  doubt  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  the  juft nefs  of  the  theory  which  has  .  now  been 
given.  ^  ^ 

•  ^  The  theory  confifts  in  this,  that  it  is  necelTary  to  have  a  habit¬ 

able  country  fituated  in  the  atmofphere,  or  above  the  furfacc  of  the 
fca.»  .  V'  ■  ^ 

Hutton,  after  many  others .(obf(?rv^tions  on  the  diflblution 
of  the  ^Qarjth,  concludes,  that  ther;e  is  a  gradual  deftru^^ion  of 
every’ thing  which  comes  to  the  view. of  man,, and  of  every 
thing  that  might  ferve  as  a  refting-place  for  animals  above  the 
furface  of  tbe  fea*  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

*  '  r  To  be  continued.  ]  ^  ‘  ‘ 


Art.  XII.  'Lavater's  Secret  JournaVof  a  Self-Ohferver 

t  *  *  .  .  .  V  .  J  I  I  • 

[  Concluded  from  our  Number  for  May  lajl,  j  ' 


This  fecond  ivdume  is  prefaced  by  a  letter  from  the  editor 
to  the  author,  mentionina:  his  furprife  on  receiving  a  book 
bdiring  the  extraorfinary' title,  Srf'rrt  Journal  of  a  Self-obferver; 
and  which  reminds  Hibii  alrnoft  in  every  page,  of  his  own  fen- 
fations,  aiJlionsV  and*^  fentiments'. — •*  I  read,  ..turned  the  leaves 
*  .over  again  and  again }  fmiled,  blufried was  pleafed,  aifbamed, 

‘  and 


t'%v 
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E  and  did  not  l^ow  wbat  to^fay^.and  what;  not  to*lay.~And^ 

^  nevertheler$,"l  can  aflure  you,  that  I  could  not  be  angry,  wi^ 

^  the  editor*.  I  communicated  the  matter i  to  feveral  of  my 
‘  friendS)  whom  I  fufpedied  to  have  bad  a  hand  in  ir,^  and  givea: 

^  you  my  manufcript,  or  rather  the  manufcripts  of  the  printed* 
f  journal.  They  fmiled,  were  rejoiced ;  pretended  to  know 
^  nothing  of  the  matter ;  took  the  book,  read,  fmiled  again,  and 
•  fpoke  of  nothing  but'thc  editor’s  diferetion.’— The  editor  has^ 
hadd  feme  tranfpolitiohs,  'and  admitted  a' few' errors  (on  heaVfay^. 
)robabfy),  refpedting  matters  cf  fa£t.  But  thefc  are  of  no  great, 
ronfe^ence.  Mr.  Lavater*  declares, that  the  editor  has  noit  ji 
mputfd  1t6  him  a  fingV  , virtue,  vice,  or  fent-ment,  which  bo- 
las^nbt'found  recorded  his  naanufefipts,  in  fome  lhape  or. 
ither-^alifiough mot  a  little  of  the  ,  external  hiftory,  and  of  thc.^ 
brm,  ,is^fi£iitious,  or  altered  and  tranfpofed.-— ^  But  now  the 
publiCi  demands' undUgutfed  truth,  arxl  fragments  will  not  do.  ^ 
Y.etrfomething, muft  be  publiftieH— becaufe  the  editor  bas^ 
madcia  .kind  of*^a'  prctnife.—BefideV  I  ‘have  received  numer-*^ 
oiis  application^  f6r  the  performance'of  that  promife,  fromjthe^ 
mott^refpeftable  men  f.'-— The  refuTt  is,  ^that  Mr.  Lavatcr^ 
fciid^^to‘his  editor  ‘Tome  fragments' of  his  genuine,  real, * 
^  forrpubljwf^^^^  i’  ^wlth^  liberty  to  fay,  in  Juftlfica^*^ 

ion  oP'that  permrflion,'  w'hlatever  he  (half  think  beft. 

'"^he  charadler  of  this  feqond  volume,^ ^grepably^ to  the.fpre-. 
oing  reafoning,  is  exprefle4iin  :a  fecondary  or.  running*titie~^ 

NSELECTED  FRAGMENTS  FROM  MY  JOURNAL.  ^ 

The  following  brief  extradt,  in. which  fentimehts  of  devotion 
re  dalled'  forth  hy  the  nibft’ordinaly  ^currences,  will  ferye  as 
very  Juft  famplc  of ‘.the  ohfefvations  and  tefledions  contained 
i the  volume  before  ui :  o  n  •  ^  u  ^ 

=  10  *  O' ^  3  .  0  l.f- 

*  Nov.  15,  1772* - 1  continued  my  journal,  .pla)red  with 'my^ 

tile  girl,  and  then  went,  to  dinner.  The,  fervani  came  to  look 
or  my  little  fon ;  we  called  him,  ’  fearched  every  where,  but 


r-  i/  •* 


•  If  this  fli all  be  thought  to  favour  of  the  felfrconceit  of  an.au* 
thor,  it  fhb’uld  be'  recollefted,  that  there  is  a  candour,  becoming  a 
felf-obferver,  in  acknowledging  it. 

t  The  grand  aim  of  this  publication  is,  *  to  excite  Chriftlati 
'  readers  to  redeA  on  themfelves,  and  to  obferve  and  examioe  faith* 
*  fully  their  feutiments  and  qondudt.’— -Was  this  laudable  defign  in«r 
flucnccd,in  any  degree,  by  the  love  of  praife,and  of  the  complacency 
of  the  reader?  Lavater  fays,  no.  But  perhaps  that  uaivcrfal  pafCoa 
might  have  been  difguifed,  even  from  our  felf-bbferver.  Somewhat 
like  a  Igye  of  praife  undoubtedly  appears. 

"  ^  could 


a 
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could  not  find  him.  I  was' feized' with  anxiety^-  and  felt  hon 
nlu&aotly  I  fliorid'facrifice  him  to  thc(  win  of  m/  Heavenly  Father. 
Ifcnt  my  fervant  out,  and  (he  found  him  with  his  mothet  in  the  fait 
iKMife,  whithey  he'  went  withont  hit  hat,  becanfe  he  could  not  find 
her  at  home;,  and  bad  not  feen  her'  the  whole  evening,  which  h( 
was  not  ufed  to  do.*  .-  •> 


'  With 'regard' to'  the  matter  or  fentiments  contained  in  thii 
Journal,  which  relate  chiefly,  and  almoft  entirely,'  dire£ll] 
or,  indiredly,  to  fubjefts  of  religion,  we  have  to' fay,’ that  wi 
very  (eldom  meet  with  fo  much  fervour,  untainted'with  myfti. 
cifm  or  fanaticifm;  fo 'much' heat,  with' fo  much  light.~On  thi 
mility  of  fuch  journals  in  general^  we  have  niade  fome'obfer 
vations  in  our  Number  for  May  laft.— We  (ball  here  add,  tha 


itiarology;  particularly  >  a  knowledge  of 'the ‘laws  of  the  fuc-| 
ceffion  or  alTociation  of  'ideas,  and  mfo  the  origin,  progrefs,  and! 
vicifEtudes  of  the'  pafEons.  It  is,  in<fai^,  by  fuch  an  accurate! 
felf-examination  and  record,  that’ it  is 'moll  in  our  power' toE 
obey  the  precept,  ‘'know  thyfclf.*-  Mr.‘ l^vater'himfelf  ftartsji 
a'difficiiUy  relative  to  the  cbmpofition  of  fuch  journals :  .*  df  he| 

*  has  a  right  to  give  an  air  of  importance'to  bis  perfon,  and  hisl 

*  mod  trifling  occu|>atIons,''  then 'any  other  pe'rfon  has  the  fame 
* 'right— and  if 'this  right  is  common  to  all,  and  every  private 

*  man  (hbuld  take  it'in  his  head  to  intrude  bis  journal  upon  us, 
* ’what  then  will  b'e  the  confequence?  What  are  we  to  think 

*  of"  fuch  a  familiarity  with  the  public  This  queftion  he  an- 
fwers  by  remarks  peculikr  to  his' own  particular  cafe,' arid  cal* 
cuUted  to  (hew  the  utility  and  propriety  of  the'  publication  of 
his  journals — A  more  general  and  judi  defence,  and'' one  freer 
domi  the  appearance  of  egotifm,  is-this;  Everyman,  pbifelTed 
ofthe  faculty  of  fpeechf  has  it  in  his  power '  to  demand‘ah  au>' 
dience  of  the  world:  but  the  world  lidens  to  men  only  in  pro*. 
portion  to  their  reputation. 


Authentic  Correjpmdente  with  M.  Le  Brun.  49 

Art.  XIII.*  Authentic  Correfpondence  with  M.  Le  Brun^  the 
french  MiniJlerj  and  others^  Jo  Feb.  1 793  publijhed 

as  an  Appendix  to  other  Matters  not  lejs  important.  With  a 
Preface  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  W.  Miles,  pp.  3 10. 
8vo.  6s,  Debrctt.  London,  1796. 

T^HIS  is  the  Miles  that  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^  The 
J-  Conduft  oL  France  towards  Great  Britain  examined  of 
mich  we  gave  ah  account  in  this  Review  for  January  1794; 
[nd  of  which  the  obje£I  is  to  (hew,  that  war  with  France  was 
provoked  by.  the  French,  and,  on  the  part  of  England,  un- 
[voidable.  This  alfo  is  the  main  drift  of  another  publication  by 
iur  author,  entitled,  5VA  Letter  to  the^Duke  of  Grafton,  with 
^dtes.:*  for  an  account  ofrwhich  fee  the  Englifli  Review  for 
flpril  1794*  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Miles  makes  a  , violent  attack 
>n 'Mr.  Burke, ^for  whom  he  feems  almoft  a  match  in  the  art  of 
[ailing;,  and  .f  whom  [he  fays],  if  he  trefpafles  again  on  the 
'  good  fenfeiof;  the  tiation,  he  will  purfue,  until  he  turns,  like 
L»the  enraged  viper,' 00. himfelf,  and^expires  by  his  own  poifon/ 
Accordingly  he  ^again^  attacks  Mr.  Burke<  in  ^his  letter  to  Mr. 
Duncombe,  of  which:  we  have  taken  notice  in  our  Number  for 
April  laft.  ^  ^  r/-  -6  i  cni, *  7  ^ 

It  feems  that  Mr.  Miles,  who,  we  underftand,  was  employed 
n  fome  fecret  .fcrvices,*  and  particularly  that  of  giving  intelli* 
;encc,  has  a  kind  of  double  penlion.  ?  ‘  The  moderate  (income 
that  I  receive  under  the  fign  manual,  and  from  the  treafury, 
is. the  reward  of  many  years  ^creditable,  faithful,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged' ferviccs.  Feeling  my  right  to  the  one  and  to  the  other 
'to  DC  indubitable,  the  former  cannot  be  withdrawn  during  my 
life;  nor  the  other  withheld  during  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Pitt’ 
in^  office,  but  by  an  iniquitous  perverfion  of  power,  againfb 
which  I  feel  the  moft  perfect  fecurity  in  the  juftice-of  the  mU 
nifter.’ — This*  is  extrafted.  from  a  'letter  oS  Mr.  Miles’s  ta 


T» 


[r,  Rofe,  dated  London,  March  6,  1796,  and  publHhed,  witlt 
lany  other  feraps,  on  various  and  heterogeneous  fubjefts,  in 
he  colledlion  before  us.  It  appears  that  fome  perfon  advifed 
Wr.  Pitt  to  withdraw  the  Treafury  pennon  to  Mr.  Miles;  and 
^hat  perfon  Mr.  Miles  fufpe£ls  to  have  been  Mr.  Burke.  But 
Mr.  Burke  knows  nothing  of  my  quantum  meruit^  and  cannot, 
muft  not,  be  put  upon  the  inqueji  — In  the  fame  letter  to 
^Ir.  Rofe  Mr.  Miles  apologifes  ior  his  having  appeared  again 


•  This  Sentence  exemplifies  our  author's  afFeftcd  fiyle :  imitative 
)f  Junius,  yet  very  frequently  deficient  in  grammar.  i 
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*  I  fay  this  left  you  ftiould  fappole  that  l  am  fickle/ — We  can- 
not  but  give  Mr.  Rofe  credit  for  his  prudence  in  difeouragir; 
too  much  writing.  The  weaknefs  and  folly  of  writers,  ai; 
other  advocates,  are  often  hurtful  to  the  cauie  they  cfpoufe. 

But  now  Mr.  Miles  comes  forward,  in  the.  charadker  of  a: 
author,  once  more,  and  for  doing  fo  it  is  his  apology, ,  that  thi 
is  his  farewell  to  the  public.  .The  paragraph  containing  thi 
apology  will  exhibit  a  juft  fpeclmen  of.  Mr.  Miles’s  mind  m 
manner:  ‘  .  . 

^  Whenever  a  man  profits  by  what  he  reads,  he  has  no  right  J 
complain  of  the  price  of  the  book.  The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Gibbocl 
fb  dear  to  every  body  elfe,  has  Been  aVery  valuable^  purch'afe  to  mel 
I  am  a  greater  gainer  by ‘it  than  even  Lord  SheffiMd,  who,  *conyer;| 
ing  his  friend  into  a  mini,  has  coined  three  thbufand  pounds  froJ 
his  drofs.  The  note  at  page  104,  Vol.  I.  was  of  more  value  to  irl 
than  the  whole  work.'  It  completed  the'  reformation  1  had  long  prc| 
pofed,  by  fhewing  me  my  own  charadier  moft  ^accurately  drawii 
There  is  to  be  fure  that  in.it  which  might  maJke  any  jnap  proud ;  b: 
there  is  alfo  that  in  it  which  muft  make  every  man  blufh.  Themirrc: 
fpoke  truth;  and,  afhamed  of  my  likenefs,  T  refolved  to  amend.  ! 
fhall,  therefore,  be  my  care  to  check  the  intemperance  of  a  misi 
that  has  hitherto  been  too  warm  iri  the  purfuit  of  right  ever  to  thliii 
of  expediency ;  1  will  profit  by  the  fober  counfel  of  thofe  who  realli 
wifh  well  to.  me,  and  even  profit  by  the  malevolent  impertinence  c 
time-ferving  writers,  wifli  *  names  or'vJ^ithout,  wh6  would  praife  me 
wdth  the  fame  facility  that  they  have  abufed  me,*  if  "they  were  paii 
for  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  reproaches  I  may  incur  from  botW  theli 
deferiptions  of  writers  by  fpeaking  on  my  own  fobjedi;  but  the  cd 
tom  of  the  theatre  authorifes  the  performer,  on*  his  taking  leaved 
the  flage,  to  fpeak  his  farewell ;  and  in  my  cafe.  it.  is  become  n^ 
ceffary  to  fay  fomething  in  extenuation,  at  leaft,’  if  not  in*  vindica* 
tion  of  that  warrrith  which  has  occafiooally  marked  my  writings,  and 
which  has  unfortunately  been  mifundei'iiood  by  fome,  and  as  malt* 
cioufly  re.prefented  by  others.  This  is  the  account  that  1  have  to 


On  reading  this  paragraph  our  curiofity  was  ftrongly  excited 
to  know  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  connexion,  Mr.  Gibbon 
could  poffibly  introduce  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Miles.  Turning  to 


•  This  is  a  ftrange,  and  an  improper  expreffion.  One  may  forni 
an  intention  10  write,  or  do  any  .thing  elfe,  A  determination  nctti 
njifrittt  is  not  an  intintion^  but  a  refolution. 
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the  page  "pointed  out,  we  found  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Miles,  but  a 
charafter  of.  Mr.  Gibbon,  which  Mr.  Miles  haS  recognifed  to‘ 
be  h^mfelf.  The  pafl'age'is  extradled  from  the  Journal  of  the 
hiftorian.  May  8th,  176a:  ‘.This  was  my  birth-day.  This 
‘  gave  me  occafion  to  look  a  little  into  myftlf,  and  confider  im- 
‘  partially  my  good  and  bad  qualities.  It  appeared  to  me,  upon 
^  this  inquiry,  .that  my  charadler  was  virtuous,  incapable  of  a 
‘  bafe  adtion,  and  formed  for  generous  ones  ;  but  that  it  was^ 
proud,  violent,  and  difagreeable  in  fociety.  Thefe  qualities 
I  muft  endeavour  to  cultivate,’  extirpate,  or  retrain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  tendency.  Wit  I  have  none*.  My 
imagihatioii  is  rather,  ftrong  than  pleafing.  My  memory  both 
capacious  and  retentive.  The  (hming  qualities  of  my  under- 
flandjng^are  extenfivenefs  and  penetration;  but  I  want  both 
quicknefs  and  exadlnefs.’ 

Mr.  Miles’s  preface  is  addrefled  to  his  only  daughter,  ‘  who 
has  .been  *,  the  conftant  and  affeciionate  companion  of  his  for-" 
tunes,  and  who  rambled,  together  w‘th  him,  over  a  confider— 
able  . part  of  Europe.* — He  recalls  to  her  mind  various  ffcnes, 
relates  feveral  political  anecdotes,  in  many  of  which  he  was 
ihimfelfi  diredHy  or  iiidiredtly,  more  or  lefs  concerned ;  makes 
[feveral  moral  refledlions ;  afferts  his  own  patriotifm  and  virtue  ; 
and  laflies  the  profligate  and  abandoned.  His  refledtions,  though 
generally  juft,  are  not  always  profound.  ‘  My  idea  is,  that 
‘  men  (hould  be  what  they  profefs  themfelves  to  be.  One  moral 
‘  for  praftic^,*  and  another  for’ precept,  is  fubverfive  of  all  mb- 
‘  rals  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  fubverfive  of  morals  J  when  the  higher 
‘  orders*  in  fociety  brave  the  public  opinion,  and  impudently 
^  difpenfe  .with  what  they  exadi  from-others.*  .  ' 

He  publifties,  in  an  appendix,  an  extradl  from  a  letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Prince  of  W^es,  and  thus  laflies  a  miferable  old 
jeerefs  and  peer :  •  '  "  / 

•  Shall  the  unhappy  female,  driven  by  necefEty,  not  lull,  to  the 
bitter.aod  humiliating  refource  of  preflitution,  ikulk  in  holes  and 
corners,'* afraid  of  the  beadle  and*  his  lafh,  while  the  dignified  pro- 
ftitutei  more  fortunate  andf  infinitely  atrocious,  confident  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and  honoured  where  flie  fhould  be  fpurned,  triumphs  in  *  her 
turpitude,' and  infults  negle^Ied  virtue  with  impunity?  Shall  the 
tame  cuckold,  proud  of  his  difh'onour,  turn  bawd  to  his  wife  for  fa¬ 
vour  or  for  hire,  and  lending  her  firft  to  my -lord,  and  then  to  his* 


•  This  can  never  be  applied  by  the  genius  of  Junius  to  himfclf.  — ' 
0mm  JimiU  claudicat^ 

t  He  muft  mean  pure  morality  or  virtue— for  there  arc  good  mo- 
rals,  and  there  are  bad  morals.  .  .  :  ^  ^  ^ 
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highnefs,  opening  an  account  current  with  infamy^  himfelf,  tlie 
meaneft  of  the  firiD>  dare  to  claim  homage  as  his  right ;  while  the 
man,  who,  from  a  fenfe  of  public  duty,  holds  out  fuch  treble  guilt 
to  public  fcorn  (anxious  to  fave  a  falling  empire  froih  deftrudlion)  is 
branded  as  libellous  or  difaffedled  ?  O,  ihamelefs,  ruinous  inconfift. 
ency  !  fubvcrfive  of  all  goycinment  as  well  as  of  all  morals,  arid  that 
cannot  be  defended  even  by  thofe  who  praftife  or  applaud  it.-  If,  in 
defiance  of  decorum,  duty,  and  public  opinion,  the  tided  harlot  will 
play  the  wanton  ;  if,  at  her  time  of  life,  (he  will  allow  her  hot  blood 
to  run  riot  in  her  veins,  and  fcandalife  her  age  and  fex,  let  the  rank 
that  (he  unworthily  holds  in  fociety  be  deemed  an  aggravation  of  her 
infamy,  and  while  an  indignant  world  hails  her  (Irumpet  as  ihe  paiTes, 
let  her  feel  thofe  pangs  which  (he  has  bafely  inflifted  on  virtuous 
innocence!* 

But  [here  again  Mi'.  Miles  returns  to  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  talents  and  virtues]  ‘  Of  what  avail,  juft  Heaven  !  are 
‘  truth,  argument,  and  eloquence,  combined  againft  the  more 
‘  powerful  counteradlion  of  felf-intereft,  habit,  and -the' vitiated 

'manners  of  the  times?*  *  —  ‘  ” 

The  preface  is  ^followed  by  preliminary  obfervations. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  of  the  fame /nature' with*  the  pre¬ 
face.  It  contains  political- anecdotes,  moral  arid  political' re¬ 
flexions,  felf-commendations,  and  accufations  of  various  kinds, 
againft  various  perfons.  Speaking  the  conduX  of  certain 
members  of  the  late'oppofition,  he' fays, ‘ 

The  marine  phrafe,  introduced  as  a  device. by, a  profeflioDal 
man  of  the  party,  was  no  longer  the  fignal  of  union.  *  A  pull,  a  firong 
‘  pull%  a  pull  all  together,'^  was .  certainly  good  counfel.  r^Thcy 
pulled,  and  pulled*  flrongly,*  but  not  aij  together ;  they  pulled  in 
different  direXions,  the  rope  broke,  and  down  they  all  fell;  fome 
ftrambled  one  way/  fome  another,:  one  man  got  fnug  info  the  Ad- 
miralty;  another,  curbed  by  age,  avarice,  and  difeafe/ hid*himfelf 
*  and  one  of  his  children  under  a  large  table ;  a  third  ftole  off  for  the 
Horfe  Guards ;  a  fourth  ran  into  the  Treafury ;  a  fifth  fet  off  for 
Ireland,  and  came  back  again,  afhamed  of  what  he  had  done;  a 
ftxth  fneaked  off  quietly  away  to  Lincoln's  Inn ;  while  a  feventh, 
more  crx'ty  than  all  the  reft,  made  a  dart  at  the  Exchequer,  and 
feizing  in  his  mercilcfs  gripe  all  he  could  find,  feampered  off  with 
his  pelf  to  Beaconsfield.’ 

-  Mr.  Miles,  on  the  fubjeX  of  what  remains  of  the  oppofition, 
fays,  ‘  When  gamblers  and  adventurers  of  every  defeription 
‘‘  come  forward  with  an  impudent  boaft  of  public  virtue,  and 
‘  pretending  an  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  the  people,  claim 
‘  their  confidence  and  fupport,  the  honeft  man,  afhamed  of  fuch 
‘  companions,  difdains^  to  partake  their  triumphs,  and  leaves 
‘  the  field  of  patriotifm  to  the  mock  combatants  that  engrofs  it. 

‘  Under 
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<  Under  fuch  circumftances,  no  wonder  that  all  confidence  and 
*  fupport  are  withheld,  and  that  the  people,  infulted,  harafied, 

‘  and  their  patience  exhaufted,  behold  the  efforts  of  fuch  men 
‘  with  indifference,  and  their  profeffions  with  fcorn.  All  con-’ 
‘  ftitutional  check  on  the  fervants  of  the  crown  is  thus  re- 
‘  moved.— I  am  not  afraid  of  giving  offence  when  I  afl'ert,  that 
‘  the  oppofition  has  not  that  credit  with  the  people  which  an 
‘^oppofition  ought  to  have,  and  which  can  alone  [alone  can]' 
‘  enable  it  to  be  an  efficient  check  on  the  conduft  of  minifters/ 
This  is  an  important,  and  indeed  an  alarming*truth.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  the  fame  confidence  either  in  oppofition  or  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  general,  that  they  had  in  the  laft  cen-‘ 
tury.  Blit  this  change  was  overlooked  by  the  coalition  about 
ten  ,or  twelve  years  ago,  when  they  thought  to  feize  the  go¬ 
vernment  by  means  of  a  majority  of  the  Commons.  The  con- 
fcquences  of  this  change  are  not  yet  forefeen.  A  popular  and 
artful  prince  might  feduce  the  people,  if  this  diftruft  in  parlia¬ 
ment  fliould  increafe  (for  /uch  humours  are  never  abfolutely 
flationary),  into  a  furrender  or  an  abandonment  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  as  heretofore  in  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  or,  in  cafe  of 
intolerable  oppreffion,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  contrary  charadler, 
feck  relief  from  popular  combination,  ,or  in  fome  other  un- 
conftitutional  manner. — It  has  been  long  our  firm  opinion,, 
that  the  conduiSl  of  thofe  well-meaning  and  wealthy,  but- 
weak  heads  of  families,  who  feek  to  keep  up  their  political 
confequence  by  an  union  with  parts,  •  poverty,  and  profli¬ 
gacy,  is  very  unwife.  The  genius  of  a  needy  and  un¬ 
principled  adventurer,  however  great,' does  lefs  fervice' to  any 
party,  than  his  bad  moral  charafter  does  differ  vice.'  Who 
can  liften  with  patience  to  ejulations  refpefting  the  public  debt 
in  the  mouth  of  one  wKb  evades  by  impudence,  by  artifice,  and 
parliamentary  privilege, .  the  payment  of  his  own  ?  who .  is  a 
buffoon,  a  parafite,  perhaps  a  pimp  and  a  pander?  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  live  in  the  utmoft  luxury,  while  the  unfortunate  vie-' 
tirasn  of  his  addrefs  (for  it  is  impoffible  to  apply  the  word 
fwindling  to  a  member  of  parliament),  pines  in  want,  or  dies  in 
a  jail.  vThe  evil  of  which  Mr.  Miles  here  complains  is  a  very 
ferious  one  indeed:  but  how  is  it  to  be  remedied?  ^ The  only’ 
way  in  which  it  could  be  remedied  by,miniftry  would  be,  to 
call  fuch'  charadlers  as  that  now  defer ibed  to  a  (bare  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  which  would  operate,  towards  a  mitigation  of  the 
evil  in  queftion,  in  a  twofold  ratio.  But  as  fo  great,  and,  in 
truth,,  fo  refined  an  effort  of  patriotifm  is  not  to  be  expelled 
from  any  miniftry,  it  will  be  more  reafonable  to  look  for  a  re- 
niedy  to  the  plain  good  fenfe  of  the  country  gentlemen,  who, 
a  little  re.fle£lion,  muft  fee  the  abfurdity  of  abandoning  a 
good  caufe,  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  it  is  thought  good 

D  ^  policy 
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policy  for  profligate  men  to  afFed,  and  perhaps,  in  Tome  degree! 
to  fed,  a  regard  for  it.  I 

The  PreliminaivY  Observations,  in  this  odd  volume,! 
are  followed  immediately  by  an  appendix }  fo  that  it  has  not  any! 
body,  but  confiils  wholly  in  extremities. — The  correlpondencei 
with  Le  Brun,  which  gives  a  title*  to  the  publication^  forms  a 
part  of  the  appei.dix;  which  contains  a  great  number  of  letters 
from  William  Miles  to  M.  Le  Brun,.  but  only  one  from  M.  Le 
Brun  to  Mr.  Miles,  and  that  a  very  fliort  one,  thanking  him 
for  20 L  he  had  fent  to  Le  Brun  when  he  was  obliged  to  decamp 
fuddenly  to  Vienna  j  and  a  note  of  five  lines,  promifmg  to  in- 
fert  fome  articles  refpe£ling  Great  Britain  in  his  Journal.^ 
Theie  are  two  or  three  letters  from  M  Le  Brun  to  Count| 
TraurmanfdorfF.  All  the  letters  and  papers  in  the, appendix  are| 
given  both  in  French  and  Englilh. — It  feems  ^o  appw^ar,  froml 
what  Mr.  Miles  has  obferved,  on  facts  known  to  all  the  world | 
(not  from  any  private  corref^x)ndence  of  his),  that  Le  BrunI 
and  Chauvelin  wvre  both  of  them  difpofed  to  kindle  up  war  be-l 
tween  lir’uain  and  the  French  republic.  J 

It  feems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  this  publication  to 
vindicate  the  charader  and  condu<St  of  the  minifter ;  although  Mr,^ 
Miles  advifes  him  now,  by  all  means,  to  make  an  open  and  lincerei 
offer  of  peace,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  to  the  enemy.  The| 
lofs  we  have  fuftained  by  the  perfidy  of  the  King  of  PrufEa, 
he  thinks  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  an  advantage,  as  it 
will  teach  us,  in  future,  to  avoid  fubfidies.  The  greateft  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  minifter,  he  thinks,  is  his  unacquaintance  with 
foreign  courts,  and  his  not  having  travelled;  his  greateft  weak-, 
nefs,  his  liftening,  on  fo  grave  a  queftion  as  that  of  peace  or 
war,  to  Mr.  Burke.  He  himfelf,  he  thinks,  was  much  fitter 
to  give  advice  to  the  minifter;  and  he  mentions  fome  that  he 
did,  in  fail,  give  to  certain  members  of  adminiftration. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  Mr.  Miles,  who  has  in 
fail  been  a  fpy,  under  the  mafk  of  being  one  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  has  a  penlion  from  the  Treafury,  and  is  a  very  warm  pane- 
gyrift  of  the  minifters — it  might,  perhaps,  be  imagined  that 
one,  in  fuch  circumftances,  might  be  claffed  among  thofe  men 
who  do  not  vindicate  the  meafures  of  governnaent  merely  from 
a  conviifion  of  their  propriety,  but  partly  from  confiderations 
of  private  advantage.  '  If,  however,  there  be  any  of  our  readers 
who  entertain  any  fuch  fancies,  they  are  greatly  miftaken;  for 
Mr*  Miles  declares  the  purity  of  his  virtue  and  the  ardour  of 
his  patriotifin  in  almoft  every  page.  ‘  It  is  my  misfortune,’ 
lays  he,  ‘  to  feel  an  intereft  as  great  as  if  my  life  was  at  flake, 

*  in  all  queftions  of  moment  to  the  general  happinefs  of  man- 

*  kind,*  p.  xxi.— ‘  That  there  arc  Swifs  writers,  as  well 

‘  Svvils 
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Swifs  of  anotherj.defcription,  is  certainly  true^  and  a  truth 
that  is  ferioufly  to  be  lamented/  p.  37. — ‘  It  is  from  the-ve-^ 
nality  and  profligacy  of  individuals,  who  ought  to  have  nobler 
fentiments,  and  a  condudf  more  correft,  that  we  have  the 
moft  to  fear ;  and  if  I  forbear  expatiating  on  the  confeqtiences 
that  muft  inevitably  refult  from  this  profufion,  in  complaifance 
to  infatiate  vanity  or  avarice,  it  is  that  the  tafle  is  ungrateful, 
and  would  be  thought  infidious  by  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to 
have  joined  the  minifter  lefs  from  a  fenfe  of  common  danger^ 
than  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  patronage,  emoluments,' 
and  confiderations  attached  to  high  official  fituations.* — ‘  Va¬ 
nity  and  ambition  never  had,  at  any  period  of-  my  life,  any 
very  ftrong  hold  on  my  mind,  and  they  have  lefs  now  than 
'ever,*  p.  30,  . 


There  is  a  fpecles  of  vanity  that  is  difgufting,  and  a  fpecies 
hat  is  ridiculous.  Vanity  is  difgufting  in  high  and  important 
btions;  in  humble  walks  it  is  ridiculous.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  the  unparalleled  vanity  and  felf-importance  of  this 
man,  Miles,  there  are  many  good  hints  and  obfervations  in 
the  midft  of  a  great  farrago  of  egotifm  and  impertinence. — If  it 
were  not  that  Mr.  Miles  is  an  imitator  of  Junius,  we  flioulJ 
lot  think  it  worth  while  to  animadvert  on  his  extreme  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  art  of  writing;  his  vitiated  tafte,  and  his  total 
unacquaintance  with  philofophical  grammar,  .  ‘  He  would  have 
^  been  extolled  and  idolifed  until  the  vaft  arch  above  us  re- 
^  echoed  [meaning,  had  re-echoed]  to  our  captivated  ears  the 
^  vile  pla-idits  he  had  rec^veJ,’  p.  60.  The^  change  of  the 
lenfeinthis  fentence  is  an  offence  againft  grammar;  the  ex- 
celBve  turgidity  againft  juft  tafte, 

‘  Mr.  Pitt’s  confiilting  Mr.  Burke  was  the  Atlantic’s -flying 
^  to  a  puddle  as  its  refervoir,’  p.  133.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
any  critic  to  fhew  an  inftance  of  fo  abfurd  and  inconceivable  a 
iiixture^  of  metaphor. 

‘  Poverty- is  the  parent  of  crime  as  well  as  of  mcannefs/- 
p.  xvii,'’* .  Mr.  Miles  conftantly  ufes  this,  as  if  it  were  a  col- 
Icdive/erm,  inftead  of  criminality.  .  . 

*  ‘  And  man,  a  phenomenon  aimoft  to  his  Creator,’  p.  i.  A 

phenomenon  he  moft  certainly  is,  as  well  as  every  other  ap¬ 
pearance  or  objeflt.  . 

‘  Thefe  fugitives  brought  what  property  their  fnght  enabled 

*  them  to  collciSt,’  p^^^y.  .Their  fright  tended  rather  to  difable 
them*  •  It  was  fome  ren^ains^of  recolleftion  and  courage  by 
t^hich  they  were  enabled  lo,  collcil  par^  of  their  property. 
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^  My  mot:v€  for  referring  to  this  dilhonourable  conteft  is  iicf 
^  for  the  purpofe^  &c.  p.  63.— ‘  The  political  fituation  ci 
*  Ruflia  is" very  different  to  what  it  was/  p.  127.  I'his  per, 
verfion  of  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  to  in  connexion  witii 
different^  he  invariably  ufes. — Is  it  neceffary  to  inform  this  vo, 
lumiiipus  writer,  that,  we.  fay,  one  thing  is  like,  or.like  to,  oi 
lilce  unto  another 3  but  that  a  thing  is  different  from  another?  I 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Miles  is  not  fo  much  deficient  in  natur^ 
quicknerfs,  comprehenfion,  and  vigour  of  mind,  as  in  Toun4 
judgment  and  tafte  :  which  laft  quality  is  feldom  acquired  but  bj 
a  liberal  and  learned  education ;  an  advantage  that  our  author 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  poffefs. 

He  talks,  in  different  parts,  of  fettling  accounts,  and^retirina 
from  the  world ;  but  in  others  he  fpeaks  of  a  temporary  retreat, 
preparing  him  to  return  to  the  field  of  politics  with  recruited 
ftrength — fo  that  it  is  not  wholly  improbable  that  we  may  have 
more  laji  words  of  Mr,  Baxter.  ,  . 
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Art*  XiV.  T*he  Hijlory  of  yacobinifm^^  its  Crimes^  Cruelties^ 
and  Pei fidies :  comprijing  an  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  of  diJjeA 
minuting^  under  the  Appearance  of  Philofophy  and  Pirtue^  Prtn\ 
ciples  which  are  equally  fubverfive  of'Order^  Pirtue^  Religion^ 
Liberty^  and  ilappinefs.  By  William  Playfair^  Author  of  iht 
Commercial  and  Political  Atlas^'i^c.  ^pp.  814.  8vo«  lOS.  6d. 
boards.  Debrett*  London,  1796. 
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TTNDER  the  title  of  a  Hifiory  of  Jacobinifm  we  have  here 
the  biftpry  of  the  French  revolution,  beginning  with  thofc 
remote  caufes  which  undermined  the  ancient  monarchy,  until 
^e  fall  of  Robeipicrre.  .  ’  ‘ 

-  >l'nerc  have  been  feveral  hi  (lories  of  the  French  revolution! 
already  wiitten ;  and  tliough  the  tranfailions  to  which  it  has 
given  birth  are  too  recent  tp  be  recorded  with  that  regularity, 
and  »with  the  other  advantages,  which  time  procures ;  yet  they 
are  too  important  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  diurnal  prints, 
or  other  periodical  publications. 

The  evidence  of  cotemporary  hiftorians,  as  well  as  their  opi¬ 
nions,  are  liable,  it  is  certain,  to  fufpicion,  on  many  occalions; 
yet,  without  them,  what  fort  of  a  figure  would  the  remote  hijlo- 
rian  make?  We  muft  in  juftice  allow,  that  if  time  clears  up 
many  fafts,  and  gives  us  a  more  general  view ,  of  things,  it  alfo 
dims  many  objeds,  particularly  in  .what  relates  to  perfonal  cha- 
rafters,  and  thofe  minute  traits  which  »,can  be  .feen  and  knovvQ 
only  by  thofe  who  live  at  the  dme,  and  moft  pcrfeftly  by  thofe 
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|yho  have  bcert  witncflcs  to  'fome  of  the  tranfa£lions,  and  ac- 
fluainted  with  fome  of  the  peffons  who  have  played  an  adlivc 
■pit. 

t  The  prefent  revolution  is  more  favourable  to  the  cotcmpo- 
lary  hiftorian  than  the  ordinary  tranfaiSlions' of  nations;  becaufe^ 
^  far  as  they  relate  what  the  French  themfelves  have  donci  they 

fnd  that  there  has  not  been  much  attention  paid  to  fecrecy  in 
ay  cafe,  and  that,  in  nioft,  the  greateft  publicity  has  been  courted 
Jnd  employed. 

I  The  fecrets  of  cabinets  envelope  the  caufes  of  events  from  the 
liftorical  obferver  on  many  occafions ;  and,  as  diplomatic  ma¬ 
noeuvres  are  often  very  artfully  managed,  nations  refemble  two 
gntagonifts^  playing  with  fmall  fwords  in  an  obfcure  chamber. 
TheUhruft  that  does  the  bufinefs  is  unperceived  by  the  parties 
ihemfelves,  and  the  precife  truth  is  never  known.  But  the  bafis 
of  the  Frtfnch  revolution  being  public  (iifcuj[fwn^  and  agents  hav¬ 
ing  been  fele<3ed  without  caution  or  diicrimination ;  in  a  word, 
as  it  has  been  the  publication  of  the  many,  and  not  the  private 
artifices  of  the  few,  this  revolution  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
,  flood ;  and  therefore  hifiorians  will  have  a  great  advantage,  both 
in  the  number  *and^  diftindtnefs  of  the  documents  which  ferve 
them  for  materials. 

This  hiltory  feems  evidently  written  with  the  intention  of 
Ihewing,  that  the  miftaken  theories  and  felfe  rules  and  maxims 
adopted  by  the  French  have  led  to  thofe  crimes,  extravagancies, 
and  miferies,  which  that  unfortunate  nation  has  experienced. 

Our  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  arbitrary 
monarchy,  is  not  lefs  fo  to  that  exercifed  bv  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  under  a  republican  form.  He  appeals  to  facts  to 
prove,  that,  fince  the  revolution  began,  the  nation  at  large  has 
been  the  Have  of  clubs,  or  of  the  tyrants  exalted  by  clubs ;  and 
he  infifts  upon  the  danger  to  real  liberty,  when  any  fe!f»ele(^ed 
pouion  of  a  nation  forms  itfelf  into  a  confederation,  as  the  clubs 

i  have  done,  in  order  to  control  government.  All  conllitutional 
Jand:  fair  control  muft  emanate  tfom  the  people  at  large ;  and  ic 
Js^evident  the  people  at  large  can  never  be  members -of  daily' 
icorrefponding  focieties  ;  and  therefore,  if  thofe  daily  correfpond- 
^ng  focieties  have  any  power,  that  power  is,  in  its  principle,  con- 
itrary  to  true  liberty.  ,  -  r 

^  Upon  this  important  fubjeft  let  the  author  fpeak  for  bimfelf:* 

I  *'In  the  firll  moments  of  the  revolution,  when  the  Aflembly  was 
i  only  occupied  in  pulling  down  the  ancient  fyftcm,  the  emiffaries  of 
I  the  clubs  were  every  where  much  more  popular  than  the  magiflrates, 

I  who  were  fufpefted  of  attachment  to  the  ancient  government;  and 
the  Affembly  proceeded  in  organifing  the  new  government,  care 

was 
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was  taken  to  prefcrve  the* power  of  the  clubs,  by  putting  fo  ma^y 
forms  and  delays  in  the  way  of,  the  executive  government,  that  it 
was.  impoffible  for  it  to  put  in  force  any  meafures  that  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  clubs.  The  king,  according  to  the  conftitution 
which  was  afterwards  made,  could  not  fend  ^ny  orders  dire^ly  to 
thofe  who  were  to  execute  them ;  the  miniller  for  the  home  depart- 
mcnt  muft  correfpond  with  the  diredlors  of  the  department  into 
cighty-three,  of  which  France  was  divided;  thofe  direftors,  when 
aifembled,  mull  apply  to  direftors  of  diftrids,  which  were  fubdivifions 
of  the  departments ;  and,  laftly,  thefe  were  to  give  their  orders  to 
the  municipalities.  The  time  for  patting  in  execution  fuch  orders 
was  more  or  lefs,  according  to  circumilances,  but  was  in  all  cafes 
confiderable;  whereas  the  Jacobin  club  of  Paris  could  write  diredly 
to  the  club  in  the  municipality,  and  either  be  prepared  to  fupport  or 
oppofe  the  mcafur^^  in  quelHon.  Thus  it  was.  that  the  failing  of 
troops  from  Breft,  to  proted  the  proprietors  of  St.  Domingo,  was  pre- 
vented,  by  an  order  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire  and  M.  Briflbt,  who  ex¬ 
cited  the  municipality  to  difobedience  before  the  orders  of  the  mi- 
xiifter  could  arrive.  Thus  M.  Necker  was  (topped  by  the  Jacobin 
club  at  d’Arcy  fur  Aube,  when  he  left  France  in  1790;  and  in  the 
fame  manner,  every  day,  there  were  ads  of  oppofition  to.theefta- 
blifhed  government  in  difFereht*  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to* conceive  any  method  of  more  effec¬ 
tually  governing  defpotically  a  people  under  the  appearance  of  li¬ 
berty,  than  this ;  it  is  true,  that  there  is  ho  great  depth  of  judgment 
Dccefiary  to  (ee  through  it ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  tjiaC 
vtft  numbers  of  people  did  fee  through  it;  that  even  the  lower  clafs 
was  not  entirely  deceived  ;  but  then  it  was  too  late.  What  remedy 
could  be  applied?  The  many-headed  monfter  had  fwallowed  up  the 
monarchy,  and  covered  the  whole  of  France;  arid  what  could  the 
opinion  even  of  a  majority  of  individuals  do  againft  it,  when  un- 
connefied,  and  without  any  poflibility  of  uniting  ?  Before  any  party; 
could  obtain  a  futficient  degree  of  ftrehgtii  to  make  head  againft  the 
Jacobins,  they  could  eaiily  be  cruffied,  as,  indeed,  the  moderates 
and  the  con^litucionalifts  always  were ;  for  the  Jacobins  kept  the  cor- 
rcfpondencc  and  the  place  of  meeting  to  themfelves,  and  were  by  that 
inhnitely  removed  from  any  danger  from  other  clubs. 

‘  The  government  of  the  jacobins  was  certainly  ftrongell  when  it 
a£ked  in  concert  with  the  Affembly,  which  it  had,  in  general,  the 
method  of  governing  alfo,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee : .  but  in  fuch 
as  the  Afiembly  did  not  agree  with  the  club,  the  latter  had  a  great 
advantage,  bccaufe  the  power  of  the  Affembly,  till  after  the  Kinf 
was  entirely  dethroned  in  1792,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
circuitous  mode,  already  deferibed,  of  the  miriifler,  the  departments, 
diilridls,  and  municipalities. 

•  As  long  as  there  remained  any  regular  form  of  government 
France,  under  the  King,,  the  club  was  all-powerful,  and  was  out  A^ 
the  reach  of  any  danger^  except  that  of  a  revolt  in^  Paris,  to  whic^^ 
fort  of  events,  all, goyerqmejuts,  whether .  dcfpotic  or  not,  mull 
liable,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  Jacobin  cldb,  it  is  true,  kj' 
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j  great  part  of  its  importance 'and  power,  when  the  King  being  de¬ 
throned,  the  AiTembly  became  a  fore  of  chib  itfelf,  arul  expedited  its 
orders  in  the  fame  prompt  manner :  it  was  .then,  indeed;  aidifFerenc 
cafe;  and  had  not  the  principles  of  the  Aflembly  and  of  the  ja¬ 
cobins  been  the  fame,  the  club  mud  have  fallen  fooner  than  it  did* 
It  ought  here  to  be  obferved,  that  till  the  club  had  fairly  brought 
the  revolution  to  that  pitch,  that  the  Aflembly  became  a  club,  it  did 
notlofe  either  its  power  or  importance  ;  and  when  it  did,  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  change  of  name  than  of  nature  that  took  place;  for,  at  pre- 
fcnt,  the  neceflity  of  going  on  as  they  have  begun,  and  of  fupport- 
iogmeafures  fo  long  adopted  and  applied,  has  rendered  it  unneceflTary 
to  continue  with  all  that  energy  and  force  that  was  indifpenfable  ia 
tbeSrft  moments  of  the  revolution, 
f  Such  then  was  the  organifation  of  the  Jacobin  club,  which  took 
its  origin  from  Mirabeau,  and  its  name  from  the  convent  of  Jacobin 
monks,  where  the  aflemblies  were  held :  and  certainly  whoever  are 
its  advocates  in  other  nations,  muft  either  be  the  friends  of  defpotifm 
and  anarchy  joined  together,  or  they  mutl  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
eal  jacobin  government. 

<  If  there  are  any  men  who  have  been  betrayed  into  an  approba-- 
ion  of  the  revolution,  by  the  appearance  of  liberty  and  philanthropy,, 
hich  an  afFcdation  of  philofophy  and  virtue  gave  to  the  decrees  of 
le  Sfft  Aflembly,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  France 
roaned  under  fuch  a  great  degree*  of  defpiotifm  as  that  which  \vc 
ve  been  deferibing,  let  them  fay,  whether  they  have  found  any  of 
e  decrees  adhered  to,  except- when  it  fuited  the  general  fyftem^of 
eftrudion  and  plunder.  Individual  liberty,  and  the  protcAion  of 
iroperty,  decreed  by  the  Afl'embly,  and  'included  in  their  famous 
ights  of  man,  were*  they  ever  attended  to  ?  and  yet  they  are  eflential 
liberty  and  order  in  fociety. 

‘  Will  the  greateft  friend  of  the  revolution  fay,  that  it  was  en- 
’rely  through  ignorance  that  the  conftitution  was  fo  conttrudled,  as 
either  to  be  capable  of  being  executed,  nor  of  affording  force  >to 
roteft  itfelf?  No,  that  would  not  pafs ;  men  who  fucceeded  fo  well 
amoftof  their  endeavours,  could  not  be  fo  weak.  They  calculated 
?tit  was  impoffibie  .to  be  always  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  but 
cy  might  always  be  members  of  the  club:  it  was  therefore. their 
tereft  to  have  a  feeble  government,  that  they  might  have  a  power- 
1  club;  and  the  calculation  had  but  one  fault,  which  was,  that  ia 
fete  of  confuflon,  fuch  as  they  were  creating,  nothing  could  be 
manent,  every  thing  muft  be  progreflive;  'and  that  though  the 
b  was  / ctu^re  of  the  revolution,  both  for  permanence  and 

if  power,  ftill  it  muft  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  foundation  on 
hch  it  was  built.’ 

The  great  importance  of  the  connexion  between  caufes  and 
*  where  the  former  feem  to  confift  of  the  pureft:  prin¬ 
ces  of  philanthropy  and  philofophy,  and  where  the  iatier  turn 
^to  be  the  degradation  and  mifery  of  the  human  race,  will 
‘  6  induce 
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induce  us  to  return  ) to  .this  fjbjc<El;  for  though  Mr.  Playfair 
may  not  have  made  fuHicient  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of 
eftabliffiing  a  new  order  of  things,  he  very  clearly  traces  the 
greater  part  of  the  evils  that  have  come  upon  the  French  to  the 
loofe  and  imprudent  declaration  of  rights,  which  led  the  people 
at  large  into  errors,  and  to  the  eftablifoment  of  clubs,  which  en¬ 
abled  tnterefted  and  intriguing  men  to  govern  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  prompt  them  to  crimes  which  are  as  ruinous 
stt^^ey  are  difgraceful.  To  appreciate  the  revolution  fo  as  not 
to  be  led  aftray  by  the  falfe  philofophy  of  the  firft  National 
Affembly,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  a  hiftory  upon  the  plan  of  that  we  are  now  review¬ 
ing,  is  the  moft  likely  to  bring  about  that  end ;  which  we  there¬ 
fore  recommend  equally  to  the  admirers  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  the  partifans  of  courts,  who  are  treated  by  the  author  with 
as  litilc  ceremony  as  the  partifans  of  Robefpierre.  The  eternal 
revolutions  which  a  fyftem  of.  infurre£lion  brings  on,  are  very 
properly  contrafted  with  that  uneafinefs  and  difeontent  which 
arife  in  thofc  regular  governments  which  allow  abufes  to  mul¬ 
tiply  for  fear  of  innovation,  and  which  give  no  hopes  of  a 
change  or  diminution  of  the  evils  which  naturally  arife  in  olil 
eftablifhed  focieties,  from  the  intricacies  of  law,  and  the  never 
ccafing  appeals  to  precedent^  as  if  any  thing,  merited  to  be  pre 
ferved  merely  becaufe  it  does  exijl\  or  as  if  precedent  (hould 
fend  in  place  of  law,:  *eyils  which.  We.  are  forry  to  obferve, 
augment  the '  difeontents  of  the  moft  reafonable  and  peaceable 
£ubje<^s  of  eftablifhed  'governments. 

[  To  he  continued.  J 
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y  !  .  *  -  •  •  • 

TT  has  of  late  become'  quite  the  fafhion  for  pamphleteers  to 
^  convey  their  opinions  upon  fubjeils  of  general  concern  to 
the  public,  under  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or  to  fome 
indifterent  gentleman  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Miles  contrived  to  lug  Mr.  Dunconib 
into  his  charges  againft  Mr.  Burke,  *  by  interfperfmg  ?11 
his  fcurrility  with'y^w  and  /,  and  my^  dear  fir  \  which  no 
doubt  he  confidered  as  a  fort  of  counterpoife  to  thofe  inimical 

*  .  -  j  ;  •*  •  •  expreflions 
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expreffions  to  which  he  fo  frequently  had  recourfe.  We  raeh< 
tion  this,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  a  falfe  tafte,  and  from  perfond 
vanity*  <  ,  .  , 

pamphlet  in  queftion  is  not  void  of  merit ;  though  the 
arguments  are  ill*arranged,  difFufe,  and  certainly  better  calcu^ 
iated  for.the  perufal  of  a  friend  than  of  the  public  at  large ;  par-r^ 
ticularly  that  portion  of  the  public  who  may  have  been  influenced 
by  tbe,(hort  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Paine.  ' ' 

^Mr#  Broome,  while  he  has  difplayed  fome  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  in  matters  of  finance,  has  by  no  means  ftuck  to  the 
queftioni  and  when  he  has  touched'  it,  it  is  but  inconclufively, 
in  many  inftances  i  and  the  good  efFeft  of  the  whole  is  deftroyed 
by  vulgar  and  ill-applied  comparifons,  which  occur  every 
inoraent.  .  »  •  . 

After  obferving,  with  great  propriety  and  truth,  that  Bank  of 
Ea£;land  notes  bear  no  refemblaiice  to  the  Mandats  or  Aflignats 
of  France;  that  they  are  not  iflucd  by' government,  and  are 
only  circulated  fo  far  as  people  chbofe  to  take  them ;  ‘  after  being 
at  great  pains  to  fhew  that  England  enjoys  defervedly  great  ere- 
dit,  he  fays, 

'  But  here  I  mud  tell  you^  that  government,  though  of  the  years 
|of  diferetion,  in  its*condu6l  refembles  a  ininor.^:^  Every  thing  is  ipeaC 
m  anticipation;  exchequer  bills  are  granted  to  enable  government 
|to  fpend  the  land  and  malt  taxes  before  they  are' gathered ;  navy  ao4. 
jviftialling  bills  are  iflucd  to  pay  fof  Ytores,  Sec.  See.  which  have  been 
'received*  and  perhaps  ufed  fome  time  back!  When^  demands  are 
c  by  the  contraftors,  they  are  paid  by  a  bill  bearing  intereft,  and 
)ayable  twelve  months  tb'come,  'perhaps  two  years ;  and  if  there  be 
difeount  on  fuch  bills,  that  difeount  is  added  to  the  bill,  Suppofe, 
For  example,  government  owes  a  contraftor  ten  thoufand  pounds  for 
^xen  and  fheep:  he  demands  payment,  and,‘^inftead  of  cafli  or  bank 
lotes,  he  receives  a  bill  of  1050/.  being  the  amount  of  the  bill  and 
he  difeount,  bearing  intereft  at  5  per  cent,  and  payable  July,  179B. 
if  he  wants  cafh,  he  goes  to  the  Exchange,  and  fells  out  according 
1^0  the  current  price  of  the  day.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  ufury,  and  con- 
‘  ary  to  that  law  which  prohibits  individuals  from  paying  or  receiving 
iore  than  5  per  cent,  intereft.  If  I  can  afford  to  retain  my  bill  for 
the  full  two  years,  it  is  evident  that  I  (hall  receivci  juft  7f  per  cent,  a 
that  is,  for  a  debt  of  icoo/.  I  receive  15c/.  intereft  for.the  twoyears^ 
^his,  by  the  bye,  is. a  great  evil  to  individuals^  and  has  been  tha 
^ainof  thoufands;  fince  no  man  will  lend  his  neighbour  moncy.ac 
I  per  cent,  when  he  can  make  7I  of  it  on 'government  fecurity.  To 
jet  over  this  ftatute  of  ufury  in  times  of  war,  when  money  is  fcarce, 
lany  perfons  fell  annuities  for  their  own  lives,  perhaps  at  five  or  fix 
^ears  purchafe,  with  a  claufe  of  redemption,  which  often  takes  place 
^hen  the  return  of  peace  lowers  the  rate  of  intereft.  It  is  a  melan- 
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choly^confideration,  that  if  a. man,  with  a  good  eftace,  wants.at  tVi 
time  to  raife  500/.  for  any  emergency,  he  mdlt  give  the  lender  100/. 
a  year  during  the  time  he  has  the  money,  belides  a  premium  accord 
ing  to  liipulation  of  the  time  of  redempt<qn^,,^it  is^trae,  the  lender 
funs  fame  rifk  of  the  borrower’s'death ;  wliich;  however,  may, be  k 
fiTTcd'  fof  about  3  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  on  the  plea  of*  this  rifle,  thar 
the  law  allows  him  to  take’  20  per  cent.’irttereft  of  money,  whlclij 
after  paying  the  infurance,^  is  about  17  per  cent.  To  fuch  ruinoj?: 
Ihifts  are  men  driven  in  time  of  war.-  This,  howtirer.  Is  a^kindo.^ 
ftatc  policy  ;  for,  by  depriving  individuals  of  the  means  of  borrow, 
ing,  they  force  the  monied  men  to  fupply  the  wants  of  gov  err 
ment.  I  .inean,  they  rraake  it  the  intereft  of  thc.,monied  men  to  do 
fo;  for  there  is  no  compulfion,  as  in  Frarice  now,  and  in  America 
formerly/.  ...  .  ' 

By  this  quotation  it  is  dear  that  Mr.  Broome  counterafls 
much  of  what  he  has  faid;  for  he  reduces  ourUoans  to  forced 
^OANS.  Monied  men  are  forced  to  fupply  tfie  wants  of  go, 
vernment,  and  individuals  deprived  of  tHe  means  of  bor¬ 
rowing.  '  \  ‘  '  /  ' 

Again  Mr.  Broome  fays,  *  -  .  .  *  ,  . 

*  The  government  of  this  country,  and. its  .finance,  are  like  1 
cbbntfy  Tquire,  or  lord  of  a  very  improvable  and.extenfive  manor 
who{  living  m  a  bad  neighbourhood,  is  often  engaged  in  expenfivi 
laW-fuits.  The  necefli^  of  fclf-defence,  or  perhaps  the  fpirit  of  i 
tigation,  forces ‘him  to  raife  money,  and  hh  ftewafd,  who  is  a  craft) 
long-headed  fellow,  advifes  him  to  grant  .annuities  upon  his  eftatt 
He  then  he^gociates  with  a  Jew,  who  is  ready  to  accommodate  hi 
inafter.with  any  fum  he  may  want.  But  as  money  is,  juft  at  th: 
crifis,  very  fcarce,  he  cannot  let  him  have  it  at  5  per  cent.  Th 
Tquire,  who  cannot  do ‘without  the  money,  and  yet  does  not  likei 
give  more  than  c  percent.'^at  laft  clofes  'upon  ihcfe  terms,  viz.  h 
engages  to  give  the  Jewj/.  a  year  for  every  hundred  he  advance) 
with  a  promife,  that  whenever  he  pays  back  the  priricipaT,‘.  or,  i 
Other  words,  redeems  the  arnuiiy,* he  (hall  pay  150/.  inftead  of  ti 
''one  hundred  that  he  borrowed.'  This  is  the  cafe  with  what  is  calle 
the  three  per  cents,  where  government  receives  66/.  and  funds 
hundred.’ 

Mr,  Paine  himfelf  has  faid  nothing  more  liable  to  withdni 
the  confidence  of  monied  men  from  government  than  his 
tagonift  does  in  this  cafe ;  and  both  of  them  feem  equally  ij 
norant  of  the  real  llate  of  the  cafe ;  both  of  them  feem  to  ha^’ 
ove:rlooked  the  great  leading  circumftance,  .which  deranges 
calculations,  about  the  increased  expeiices  of  wars  bringing  ^ 
ruin.  The  general  depreciation  of  money  all  over  Europe  en 
ables  us  to  bear  up  under  freih  incumbranceSj  ^nd  diniinifaf 
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I  ihofe  that  are  paft  in  their  relative  amount.  The  incrcafe  of 
I  national  induftry  has  a  fimilar  efFcft;  and  the  ruin  of  this 
country  by 'its  debts  never  can  arrive  until  dur  commerce 
i  ceafes  to  incrcafe  in  amount,  and  money  to  decrcafe  in  value. 
\  How  near,  or  ‘how  diftant,*  that*  period  may*  be,  is  the  grand 
I  queftion.  "  •  *  • 

I  .  As  to.the  finking  fund^^.its  progrefs  is  that  of  a  geometrical 
I  progreflion,  "  which  is  "  more*  rapid  than  the  pro^clfion  which 
Mr.  Paine’ fays  menac^^  us’ with  deftruftion.  But  this  pro- 
I  portion  Mr.  Broome  has  not  thought  proper -to  ftatc ;  though 
]  in  oiatheniatics  and  accompts  we  prefer  ftatements  and  accurate 
I  comparifons  tb  all  the  pleafantri^s,  as  Mr.  Broome  calls  .them, 
und  all  the  fitnflitudes  which  fancy  may*  (uggeft but  more 
i  parlicidari)^'‘Wh^  they  are  of  a  coarfe  and  commoni-placc 

inature."'*';  ‘.ry  1  '  :  /  • 

’  We  have  examined  this  pamphlet  at  feme  length,’* becaufe  the 
^fubjeft  ls  Impbharit,*  and  beCaufe  we  think,  if  Mr.  Brbome  will 
K|take  fqme"  pains  with  himfelf,  “He  may  correft  .thofe terrors  into 
n which he'has  run; 'which 'are  very  evidently  thdfe  of  a  man 
I  who  began  vvithout  any  plan^‘ aiid '  faid  whatever  \canfie  upper- 
ymoftj  in  thlfe^ftyle  Aat  came  the  readieft.  y  ^  .  ; 

I  ,  Wq  fhquld^’alfo* recommend  to  a  'man‘\vho  quotes*  paflage's 
ifrqm ‘the  Latin  claflics,  to  attend  tP  Englifli' "grammar,  and  not 
■give,  us  fucli  fpecimens  as  the'  following:  Mr.,  Pitt  and  his 
^‘friends  alvvays’faid  that  the^fyftem  of  pap^r-mohey,  .and  the 
Vrequ4ifition,  could  Hot  endure  loilg;tand  \n-io' {iy\n^  he  was 
‘'jiiftlrfied.y—And  again  Jh  the  fame  . page  (lb),‘  do  not  fee 
but  that  tKb^.  ftate  in  Trznee  /are  richer”  than  the  ftate' in 
^  Eneland.^If  it  is  become  the  fafhidn  to‘  print  letters  'to 
friends,  thofe  w^ho  do  fo  out  of  refpeft  to'the  public  and  regard 
to  themfelves,'  (Hbuld  haVe  that  friend,' "or  forne*  other  friend,  to 
coffedi  theni^when  they  want  it.'  ^ ^  ’  '  ' 

/Mr.  Broome  has^  many  ^judicious  remarks  about  the  aboli¬ 
tion/ of  tithes  ;*  and  we  repeayjt,  that,  with  attention  to  him- 
frffv-he  may^become  ufeful  *  to  thofe  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufes.at 
prefent.  He  flounders  foyaf  large,  that  he  is  more  likely  to  do 
barm  than  good  to  any  party.  ‘  '  ‘  . 
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Art.  XVI.  Letters^  political^  milhan^  anU  camtntrcidl^  on  thi 
prejerit  State  and  Government  0^  the  Province  rf  Oude  and  its 
Dependencies.  Addrejfed  to  Str  ^ohn  Shorcj  Bart.  Governor. 
General  of  the  Britijh  Pojfe futons  in  India,  pp.  46.  410.  is.  6d. 
Debrett.  London,  1796. 


I  •  •  r*  ^ 

^T'HE  defign  of  this  publication  is,  to  imprels  on  the. people 
^  of  Great  Britain  a  conviftion  pf  the  miferics  ihfli6bed  on 
‘the  Vizier’s  fubjefts  by  the  fyftem  of  government. which  he 
purfues,  and  in  which  he  is  fupported  by  the  Comply,  who 
placed  him  on  the  mufnud,  and  who  may  be  confidered  as  ac¬ 
complices  in  his  enormities  and  oppreffions,  as  they  polTefs  the 
power  of  repreffing  them,  but  (as  bur  author  thinks),,  from  a 
mi ftaken  delicacy,  refrain  from  the  exercife  of  it.  'The  wretched 
people,  fenfible  of  this,  hold  difeourfes  to  the  follp\ying  pur¬ 
port:  ‘  Either  allow  us  to  cleft  a  governor  for  ourfelves,  or 
^  compft  the  governor  whom  ye  have;  given  us^tpdo  His  duty, 

•  and  prbtcft  his  people.  His  power  refts  on  your  fupport, 

•  Withdraw  this,  and  we  will  redrefs  pur  own  grievances.  The 
^  people  under  the  Company’s '^overnmer^  arc.  happy Pro- 

•  peity  is  there  fecure,  and  juftice  is  ‘adn)iniftcr|ed.^/VYby  do 

•  the  Company  withhold  thbfe  bleffirigs*  from  us  ?  The  “Vizier’s 

•  country  is  theirs.  He  is  their  inftrument.  They  are  , there- 

•  fore  relponfiblcT  for  the  miferies  we  fufFer.  Why  do  they  not 

•  extend  their  fyftem  of .  government  to  this  country,  and  favc 

•  us  from  the  ruin  that  is  hanging  over  us  ?’ — Arid  fo  fayi 
bur  author.  Where  the  voice  of  the  people  concurs  with  the 
natural  cupidity  of  a  mercantile,  though  imperial  company,  it 
is"  not  difficult  to  conjefture  the  iflue— although  the  policy  or 
expediency  of  wholly  withdrawing  the  veil  under  ‘which  they 
govern  fo  great  a  part  ofTndia,  and  of  a  violation  of  treaties 
with  princes,  may  be  doubted.— But  the  opinion  of  a  literary 
reviewer  concerning  fo  great  a  political  queftion,  is  of  very  littk 
confequence.  To  this  publication  a  critique  is  prefixed  by 
reviewer  of  greater  importance.—^  The  following  *  letterJ 


fo 


•  written  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  cavalry,  have  com 

•  manded  the  applaufe  of  every  man  in  India,  and  the  appro 

•  bation  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  prefident  of  the  Board  of  Con 

•  trol,  who  hefitated  not,  with  the  manly  liberality  which 

•  ftronglv  marks  his  charafter,  to  bear  a  willing  teftimony  to 
^  the  merits  even  of  an  obfeure  and  anonymous  writer.’ 

We  have  exprefled  a  doubt  of  the  policy  or  expediency  of  tfe 
jDcafure  here  recommended,  but  none  of  the  juftice ;  for  the 
right  of  the  Company  to  the  fovereignty  of  Oude  is  juft  as  god] 
and  precifely  of  the  fame  kind,  with  that  of  the  Nabob. 
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Art.  XVII.  A  Real  Statement  of  the  Finances  and  Refources 
of  Great  Britain.  Illujirated  by  Two  Copper^plate  Charts.  By 
William  Playfair,  pp.  3a.  8vo. .  as.  Stockdale,  Lon« 
don,  1796. 

This  Ihort  pampWet  Teems  to  have  been  written  with  the 
good  intention  of  preventing  the  renewal  of  hoftilities  on 
the  Rhine,  and  the  confequent  efFufion  of  human  blood.  The 
author  fuppofes,  and  who  does  not,  that  mod  contefis  by  arms 
arc  continued  from  the  contempt  in  which  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  hold  each  others  refources.  We  are  told  every  day  th^t 
France  can  hold  out  very  little  longer,  and  the  French  are  told 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  Thus  they  are  tempted 
to  hold  out  till  bankruptcy  arrives  to  us,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
bold  out  till  they  cannot  hold  out  a  moment  longer. 

V  To  prove  that  our  refources  in  finance  are’ not  exhaufted, 
Mr.  Playfair  compares  our  prefent  fituation  with  that  in  1783, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  Lord  Aukland  has  fince  done  in  parlia*- 
ment,  with  the  year  1785  ;  and  he  fays,  that  the  increafed  com* 
mcrce,  and  the  depreciation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
money,  has  done  more  than  countera6f  the  increafe  of  debt. 

In  the  fiatements  given,  which,  we  doubt  not,  are  accurate, 
it  is  evident  that  our  commerce  has  of  late  years  increafed  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  and  that  money  has  decreafed  in  value 
with  the  fame ;  yet,  agreeing  in  this  ftatement,  we  do  not  per- 
fc6Hy  agree  in  the  conclufion  in  its  full  extent.  We  are  fully 
perfuaded  that  the  funding  fyftem  has  nothing  to  fear  during  the 
war,  becaufe  the  greateft  difficulty  is,  ,  not  to  find  money,  but 
to  find  taxes  to  pay  the  intereft.  Now  this  latter  difficulty  is 
warded  off  while  war  continues,  but  comes  on  with  double  force 
as  foon  as  peace  is  concluded.  We  agree,  therefore,  with 
Mr.  Playfair  fo  far  as  this,  that  if  the  French  imagine  that  wc 
muft  make  peace  for  want  of  money  to  go  on,  they  are  mif* 
taken ;  but  if  we  think,  bccaufe  this  is  the  cafe,  that  we  can 
fafely  continue  the  war,  we  are  miftaken ;  for,  when  a  peace 
cftablifliment  comes,  and  that  every  day  muft  provide  for  its 
own  expences,  it  will  be  a  more  ferious  matter  than  we  feem  to 
think. 

f*  With  refpeif  to  cur  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  fin^ces  at  this 
I  time,  we  therefore  agree  with  this  writer  only  in  part,  and, think 
I  that  a  defire  to  fee  things  in  their  moft  advantageous  point  of 
view,  has  led  him  to  form  conclufions  that, are  too  flattering. 

■  Yet  we  muft  fay  that  one  remark  confples  us  a  little,  which 
^  is,  that  a  confiderabie  portion  of  the  taxes  are  defrayed  by  the 
I  people  who  receive  the  money  which  they  produce.  This,  (b 
£NG.  REV.  VOL.  XXVIII.  JULY  1 796.  E  far 
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Art.  XVIII.  Remarks  upon  the  Condu^  tf  the  Petfons  pojfejfed 
^  the  Powers  of  Government  in  France  j  and  upon  the  Official 
^  J^ote  ^of  M.i  Jaarthelemi^’  dated  at  Baffin  t  March  l6f  17^6. 
’  PP*  5^*'  6cl.^‘  Owcn.  London,^  1796.-  ^ 


BARTHELMI,  in  his  ofBcial  note,  prefixed- to  thefc 
remarks,  ftatesj^  that  the  French^  governniCTt  is  ^for¬ 
bidden,  by  the  conftitutional  charter^  ttf  fiirfendcr  the*conquefts, 
cr  even  to  exchange  them  againft  the  lofTes  of  France'.  ‘‘ 
f  icThe  author  of  this‘ pamphlet ‘{hews  the ^injuftice,  abfurdity, 
inconfifiehcy,  novelty^f*  and  danger^-ofUbis  pretence,  ^in^‘ the 
cleareft ‘light  of  reafonj^^and'^with^'^thc  "tnoft'animated  and'im- 
preffive  eloquence.-  -^  In  eoiKlufion  he"^ftyi^  ‘  alb  Europe  will 

*  compare  the  haughty  and  prepofierous  vanity  of  France  with 
^  the  generofity  and  forbearance  of  Great  Britain  upon  this  im- 

*  portant.and  memorablet  occafion ; nt  wilhnot  overloolc  nor 

*  miftake  her  magnanimity,  nor*  be  blinded  by  the  vaunts  and 

*  boaifs  of  htr  fupcrcilious  enemy.  It  Will  not  attribute  her 
^  overtures  of  peace  to^a  fenfe  of  weaknefs,^  or  a  dread  of  infe- 
^  riority ;  nor  their  contemptuous  rqedtion  to  any  confeiouf- 

nefs  of  advantage,  or  periuafion  of  greater  ftrength  and  more 
^  lading  refources ;  blit  it  will  affign  the  'efFeft  diftinftly  t0  the 
^  caufe,  and  difeover  the  natural  defire  and  ^principle  of  juft 
‘  ahd  legal  governments  in  peace  and  brdet,  and  the-'intereft 

*  and  impunity  of  violence  and  ufurpation,  in  the  prolongation 

*  of  wars,  and  the  ^perpetuity  of  confuiions.  It  will  fee  the 
^  true  obftacle  to  its  peace  and  tranquillity,  not  in  theivi£lories 
^  or  rclources  of  France,*  but  in  the  fears  and  crimes  of  a  hand- 

*  All  of  traitors,  who  can  reign  on*y  amidft^  the  defolation  cf 

*  their  country,  who- have  no  fecurltybut  in  common  danger, 

*  no*  afylum  but  in  the  general  diftrefs  and  calamity. '  Com- 

*  pcllcd  to  vindicate  with  ,  arms  the  prefefit  ihteVefts  of  all  man- 

*  kind,  and  deleft  hope  of  poficrity,  it  mil  not  be  difmayed  or 
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hr  as  it  goes,  is  a  happy  circumftance,  as  it  makes  the  real  evil 
of  national  debt  confulerably  lefs  than i the  apparent  evil;  and 
we  do  comfdetely  agree  in  this,  that  to  the  depreciation  pf  .mo¬ 
ney  chiefly  it  is  owing  that  the  nation^ has  efcaped  ruin  before 
thisidme.  '  » 

..^iiThe  charts  by  which  the  fubjedi  of  this  pamphlet  is  illuftrated 
are  an  invention  of  the  author’s.  For.  an  account  of  this  fee  the 
EogUih  Review  1785.^  It  is  an  invention  the  more  ingenious 
and  ufeful  that  it  is  fimple,  and  comprehended  with  the  eafe  of 
intuition* 


<  terrified  by  the  fury  of  the  enemy  which  confumes  his  force, 
t  nor  the  rafluiefs  which  cuts  ofF  its  refourcesj  nor  canit  de* 

<  {^Ir,  without  Something  more  th^n  cowardice  and  folly  in  a 

‘  caufe  defended  before’ the  throne  of  heaven,  not  only  by  its 
^  own  juftice,  and  the  love  of  heaven  for  juftice  and  for  man, 
f'but^by  the  guilt  and  iftains  of  thofc  who  invade  it;  by  their 
*i!cootempt.  for  laws,  and  their  hatred  of  peace ;  by  horrors 
^  .without  name  or  number ;  by  a  mockery  of  virtue,  and  a  pro* 
^  feffion. of  impiety/  '  .  ’  •  * 


This  pamphlet  has,  undoubtedly,  a  juft  claim  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  political  ftates,  yet  independent,  of  Europe,  We  are 
fairy,; however,  to  fee  a  writer,  on  the  whole  fo  accurate,  mea^ 
fuitd,'  and  juft  in  his  reflexions,  giving  way  to  fuch  fanguinc 
belief  as  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  long  falfified  by  matter  of  faX. 
Speaking  of  the  French ,  republic,  he  fays,  it  is  *  evidently 
‘  crufhed  and  exhaufted  in  the  competition  with  England/ 

17.,  1r..  *  .  ‘  t  'f’ 

The  obftiriacy.of  fuch  falfe,  though  flattering  prophets  as  Sir 
John  Nivernois,  has-been  repeatedly  ,^pofed.  The  French. are 
not  yet  exhaufted.,  Even  if  France  were  exhaufted,  it. could  not 
be  faid  that  the  French  are , exhaufted,  while  they  can  command 
tribute  from  other^natiQns.v  At»,the.  fame.  time  it.  muft  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  violent  fyftem, they  purfoc  tends,  ultimately,  as 
we  have  at  different  times,  obfjrvedjr  to  exhauftion.j  .ifi 


Art.  XIX.  Sermons^  by  George  HilL^i:,D.  D.  F.R,S.  Edinh^ 
Principal  of  St.  ^Mary^s  College  in  ihe  Univerfiiy  of  St.'jin* 
^-'drexxh*^  one  of  the  Alinijiers  of  that  City^  and  one  of  his  Majejiy*s 
*  Chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland,  pp.  453.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Gadell  and  Davies.  London,  1796. 

>o»n  {  ‘  . , 

\^E  have  often  taken  occafion  to  remark,  what  always  ap- 
if  / peared  very  remarkable,  that  in  an  age  of  fo  much  in¬ 
dolence,  foppery,,  levity,  luxury,  and  diiHpation>  a  tafte  (hould 


•  Not  of  St.  Andrew,’  but  St.  Jndrew*!,  a  town,  once  the  feat  of 
the  metropolitaa^  archbilbop  of  Scotland.  It  is  always  ^writtea,  as 
well  as  pronounced.  Si.  Andrew’s.  The  Principal,  in  a  refearch  of 
propriety,  »falls  into  an  error.  We  find  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Sal¬ 
vador’s  College,  and  St.  Leonard’s  College,  all  of  them  forming  aa 
imivcriity  in  the  town  qf  Si.  JndrevSs^  QOtrin,the  univerfity  of  Sc. 
Andrew.  There  was  a  town  and  monaftery  a:  St.  Andrew’s  befoiw 
there  was  an  univerfiiy'.  St.  Am  dr  sw’s  having  become  a  noun  fub- 
ftantive  by  ufe,  is  not  to  be  analyfed  into,  of  St.  Andrew!— Sec 
Lowth’s  and  Prikstley’s  En^iOi  Grammars* 

X  2  prevail. 
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matical  precifion,  admit,  at  the  fame  timei  of  all  the  graces  and 
cmbellifhments  of  oratory,  and,  with  the  light  of  fcience,  are 
capable  of  combining  vital  heat.  We  have,  of  late,  been, fa¬ 
voured  with  many  excellent  difeourfes  from  the  pulpit,  but  not 
all,  or  even  very  many  of  thofe,  of  equal  excellence  with  the 
volume  of  fermons  now  before  us.  7'hefeare  written  oivlcad- 
ing  and  important  fabjc<3s,  if  it  be  permitted  to-fuppofe  that 
any  one  of  the  Chriftian  precepts  and  dotSlrtnes,  all  of  than  na. 
turally  and  necefl'arily  combined,  be  of  greater  importance  than 
anotner :  the  matter  is  judicious,*  grave,  and  weighty ;  it  is 
clearly  arranged,  and  happily  expreffed.  The  fermons  difplay  juft, 
corredl,  and  delicate  tafte.  No  ftraining  afta*  refined  conceits, 
or  ftrange  and  gieantic,  though  energetic  phrafeology*^.  >Thev 


unfrequently  tender,  pathetic,  and  afFe^ing 

of  a  gentle  kind#  ^ 

thunder,  but  in  a  foft  and  friendly 
an  overbearing  torrent,  but«a  calm, and  limpid  ftream 
acquainted 

tirnes,  and  inculcates  loyalty,  and  the  love  of  peace  and  order. 

with  the  zeal  of  a  Chriftian  di- 
Among  thefe  fermons, 
number,  and  moft  of  them  preached  on  public  oc- 
much  pleafed  with  the  fecond,  preached  at  the 

the  text,  }  Fi- 
boneft,.  whatfoever 


ion  IS 


His  eloquence  is  not 
He  is 

ith  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  attentive  to  the  prefent 


He  reafons  without  bitternefs 
vine,  and  the  liberality  of  a  fcholar 
fcventccn  in 
cafions,  we  are 

opening  of  the  provincial  fynod  of  Fife,  178 
*  nally,  brethren,  whatfoever  things^  arc 

A  fyftem  of  morality,^  he 
would  fwell  to  a  fize  which,  to  the  greater 


*  things  are  juft,"  &c.  Phil 

juftly  obferves,  «  1  ‘  ^ 

*  part  of  mankind,  would  render  it  ufelefs, -if  it  attempted  t< 

*  furnifh  fepamte  rules  for  every  feparate  cafe.  The  gofpe! 

*  therefore,  hath  laid  down,  in  few  and  clear  words,  the  ge 
^  neral  principles  of  piety,  equity,  and  charity. '  Its  particula 
‘  precepts  arc  only  a  f|[)ecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  thef 


♦  A  blemift  extremely  common  in  the  moft*  celebrated,  and  indeed 
Hie*  moft  juflly  celebrated  writers  of  the  prefent  from  Samuel 
Joknfod  to  Edmond  Burke/ toth  Siclttfiye;  * 


Hlll’f  Sermons. 
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<  principles  may  be  ^pplic^d.’  Dr.  Hill  defcribes  the 

charafter  of  the  things  on  which  we  are  commanded  ♦  to  thlnlc, 
in  a  mafterly  manner.  i  ?  . 

In  fertnon  V,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  text,  *  So  this  Da- 

<  niel  profpered  in  the  reign  of  Dartug,^  &c.  Daniel  vi.  8,  our 

author  gives  a  fine  difplay  ofi  the.comprehenfive  defigns  of  Pro»» 
yidence^  and  therfitnefg  arxl'  concatenation  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  carried  ihtoexeetKion*  But  we  are  forry  to  iind 
Dr.  Hill,  in  the  exordium  to  this  difeourie,  fpeaking.of  <  the 
<*/ioblc  birth  of  Daniel/  a  poor  Jew  flave  boy,  whe^e  nobility 
muft  have  appeared  juft  as  ridiculous  at  the  court  of  Babylon, 
as*  that  of  a  Scottifn  pedlar,  or  Welfli  harper,  would  do  at  the 
court  of  Vienna.  Who  would  ever  think,*  in  London,  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  .the  pedigree  of  an  old  clothefmanf  Some,  as 
ainong  the*  firft.Chriftians,  are  fond  of  giving  dignity  to  the 
iacred  oracles  by.  talking,  of  .the  royal  and  noble  lineage  of  fame 
of  the  principal  chara^ers,  and  of  the  accomplifhmcnts  of  others, 
But  it  is  the  glory  bf  Providence,  ! in  the  difpenfation  of  grace 
toman,  to  bring  about  great  ends  by  *means  apparently  weak, 
and  even  cbntemptiblct  *  •- *  ••  •  ' 

The  fourth  fermbn,  **  Seek'vefirft  the  kingdom  of ‘God  and 
•'his ’righteoufnefe/ &c.  Matt,  viv  33,*  fets  the  connexion  be'- 
tween^good  cbndud,  implying  a  diie  ^regard  to  religious  ind 
moral  duty,  and  the  happy  confequenccs  that  naturallyflow  frotli 
itj  in  a' very  clear  and  ftriking  light.  ^  •  ’  '  •  •  ’  ’ 

Sefmon'VIIL  on  the  chara6lcr’of  our  Saviour,  places,  in  a 
clear'view,  the  manifold,  circuraftances  that  difplav  the  divine 
virtues  of  the  Son  of  God  fi  it  points  out  alfo  the  blefied  eftefts 
ofthe  Chriftian  religion.  ^  # 

^'Sermon  XF,  on  the  icomforts  7of  religion,’ is iconfojatory  and 
foothing,:iri  a  very^high  degree,  to  all  good  men  who  believe  in 
a  future-  ftate/.a^d  animates'  powerfully  to  perfeverance  in  the 
Chriftian  life  and  hope.  •  A  third  fource  from,  which  the  tears 

•  of. good  men  flow,  is,  that  kind  affedlion  which  God,  who  is 

•  love,  .hath  plaated  in  the  human  breaft.  Chriftians,  even 


*,.We  do  not  entirely  ^prove  of  this  word  command^  often  made 
ufe  of  by  divines,  but  fp^aringly  afed  by  the  Apoflie..  The  word  /«- 
vited  (though^  of  French  authority)  would  fometimes  be  more  ex- 
preffive  of  the  fpirit  of  the  fcHpturis. 


.preffive  of  jche  fpirit  of  the  fcHpturis. 

^  t  Our  author,  in  his  tone  and  ftyle,  .fuftains  the  mild  dlgnlty^and 
•levation  of  hi«  fubjedl.  In  one  inftance  he  defeends  b<^low  it  to  a 
moft  jniferabje,  unfortunate,  and  even  a  ludicrous  .pij^h.  \By  a 
•'few  flrokes  he  £Jisus]  painted,  with  the  pencil  bf  a  mailer,  to 
^•^very  eye,  the  true  excellence  and  happineli  of  man,[  P*  J97* 

E  3  5  although 
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‘  although  they  haYelwmed  to  maintain^’iutlder  p^rfehal 

*  tion,  the  compofurei  off  their  Mafter^'^  yet,'  like  him,  groan  in 
^  fpirit,  and  are  troubled  when  they  ‘ fee  thofe  around  them  weep- 

♦  The  objefts'of  oUr  aiFe£iion  hfe  not  allowed  to  remain 
^  with  us  always,  and  there  is  no  time  when  ’tVe  hold  them  fei 
^  curei'in  the  engaging  ^years  of.chtHhdod^' in' the  opening 
of  youthi‘  in  the*  maturity  and  aftivity  of:  manhood^ 

^  as  well  as  amidft  the  experience  of  venerable^*  placid  age,  the 
^  filvcr  cord  is  looied,*  and  thbfc  who  fuiVive  are  left  often  foli^ 
f^tary,  friendiefi,  and  forlorn,  to  mourn  their  dead.  The  vir- 
^  tucs  of  the  dead  are  remembered  ^with  a  melancholy  fatisfeci 

•  tion ;  bjt  the  living  fometimes  inflict  the  moft  cruel  wounds 
•fiupon  an  afFcifionate  heart:  they  requite  kind  offices,  mote 
^  anxious  and  more  continued  than  thofe  which  proceed' from 

*  ^general  good-will,  or  even  from  private  friehdfhip,  *with  cold- 
^  nefs  and  negled;  they  fport‘ with  the;  tedder  folicrtudc  Which 
^‘  trembles  for  their  fafety  and  their  virtue  ;  ^they  difappoihf  the 

fond  hopes  which  parental  love  had  formed ;  and  the  cxixfs  of 
♦^'their  wickednefs  often  ^harrows  the  fouls^  of  thofe  whofe'^ives 
had  been  bound  up  in  their  welfere.  But  the  tears  whidi  flow 
^  .from  the  diftreffesV'  the^  departure,*  ^or  th\§' improper  behaviour, 
^ ‘‘Of  others,  (hall  be*  wiped  away  from  the  e}*es  of  thofe^who  art 
^'  before  the  throne.  Fn  the  city  of  the  HVing?God' there  is*  no 

♦  afflidion  that  demands  the  tribute  of  fympathy  from  thofe  who 
^  are  unable  to  give' any  other  relief;  no  depraved **mind  that 

proves  unworthy  of  ^thie  affeftion  of  which  it  had.once  been 

♦  the.objed;  no  painful^  (eparation  of  kindrdl  fpirits  ;'^  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  refurredion,  united  by  an  indiflToltiblc  bond^^ihall 

^‘overbe  with  the  Lord;’ the  inexhauftible’  treafure  is  enhanced 

♦  to  every  individual  by  the  mwltirude  toWhom  it  is^imparted 

‘  the  people  are  aH  righteous,'^  arrd  (he  ^purc  fpirrtuaj -joy  of 
•"righteoufnefs  and  benevolence  gladdens whole  company  of 
^ 'the  redeemed.*  •  ^  O  v.  q'  ix'*  ;  >  « 

meet  with  many  (kte  ftrokes  of  unafFeded  cloquepce  in 
fermon  XIII^  preached* before  the  mansgereof  the  Orphan  Hof 
pUalv^  Edinburgh,  1788."-  ^  ^ 

Nor  ean  we  pais  "by,  without  particular  notice,  the  JCIVth 
forOion,  the  text,  Pfalm  xxiiv  a7,  *  All 'the^  ends  of  the  world 
•^fhall  remember  and  turn. to  the  Lord for  oyr  reverend  au¬ 
thor  has  (hewn,  with  much  conviftion^' that  ^  the  religion  of 
^  Ghrift  has  all  the  internal  charafters  of  an  univerfal  religion: 
although  we  do  not  approve^  of  all  ’that  hc  has  faid,"  dire£lly  or 
coUaterally  on  that'fubjeft**  “He'ddes  fiot,”on  *the' ground  he 
afTumes,  clearly  account  for  the  flow  and  circumfcribed  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  go(pcI*^  The  rapidity  of^^its.  prpgtefs  at  ftrft  is  net 
fX  all  analogous  to  tlic  llownefs  of  its  advancement  afterwards, 
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lit  this  day)  who  apply  all  that  was  fpoken  by  this  ancient 
prophets  to  the  kings  and  people  of  Judah  and  Ifrael  to  the  kirk 
and  nation  of  Scotland. — However,  our  author  certainly  (hews, 
independently  of  all  identity,  refemblance,  connexion,  or  allu- 
fion  ^  the  Jews,  that  thefe  iflandstcnjoy,  by  the  providence  of 
Gody  many  Angular  prerogatives  and  ^blefhngs.  But'fome  of 
th^e  Teem  to  Air  up  in  the  mind  of  the  preacher  ideas  of  war 
and^  ambition.  ^  It  [Britain]  hath  rifen  to  be  one  powerful 

*  ftate,  united  under  the  fame  government,  and  availing  itfelF, 

^  by  this  union,  of  all  the  advantages  of  its  fituatioh  for  internal 

*  fecurity,  for  commerce,  and  for  conquest/  p.  398. —The 
reverend  Principal  is  of  opinion,'  not  only  that  our  political  con- 
imitation  is,  at  prefent,  ^  the  bed  that  is  known,  but  that  it  is 

•  tontiriiially  receiving  improvements,  which,  without  violence 
^  or  danger,  arife  infenfibly  from  the  jdifFufion  of  enlightened 
^  and  liberal  views,  to  augment  or  to  fecure  the  happinels  of  the 

♦  community/  p«>4i8.  This*  pofition  will',  beyond  all  doubt, 

be  controverted  by  the  enemies  to  the  prefent  war,  and  alfo 
thofe  to  the  bills  for  the  fecurity  of  his  majedy’s  perfon,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  fedition.  \  r  :  .  ,  '  . 

It  is  Ae  mbd  didinguiChtng  trat  in*Dr»  HllPs  fermons  that 
lie  addrcffes'himfelf  wholly  to  the  afFe&iohs  of  men,  and  never 
to  their  fears.  He  fooths  and  preaches  contentment  and  hqie 
to  1^6  poor,  .and,  without  any  great  invective  againd  the  plea« 
fares  smd  ambitious  piirfuits  of  the  prefent  world,  he  holds  up 
the  jo^  of  the  next  to  the  great  and  the  rfch^  Thefe  are  not, 
indeed,^the  times  when  preachers  ihould  dlre6l  the  maih  forcb 

•  of  their  rfoquence,  as  in  the  "days  of  the  reformation,  againft 
the  fuperior' ranks.  ‘  The  oath  (fays  our  author)  by  which  w'c 
^  have  bound  our  fouls,  condfaihs  us  to  watch  with  tender  care 
‘  over  the  flock  of  which  God  hath  made  us  overfeers ;  and  we 

•  do  not  think  upon  whatfeever  things  are  jud,  unlefs,  in  re 

•  turn  for  the  protediion  and  fuppprt  which  the  date  afFofds  us, 

•  we  endeavour  to  add  to  the  real  drength  of  the  communit)S 
^ ‘by  diffufih'g  fentiments  of  loyalty,  and  by  promoting  the  love 
^  of  peace  and  order/  j  Of  this  We  heartily  approve,  -cut^when 
we  (on  whom  a  charge  feems  to  be  devolved  of  all  the 
chwcfhes  •)’6bferve,  that  (he  fair  fide  of  every  thirfg  is  always 
lifld  upi  we/hink’it  dir  duty  to  reintnd  bur  reverend  Principal 


-  •  While  all  our  brother  Reviewers  are,  altnoll  prdfefTedly,  either 
feeptics  or  bigots,  we  revere  Chriftianity,,  aud/flnt^fomethiog  good 
in  all  ^religious  .fefts  and  eftabliflunepts,  without  being  devoted  to 
^oy.  Oar  care  of  the  ^hurclj  of  England  is.  exemplified  ia  our  la® 
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ind  all‘<)ther  rtjinifters,  to  th6  folly,*  as  wd!  fhelmoral 
arpitiWe,  6F  tbtfe  prafticts ; '  and  particlilaHy  Ireg  of  thehi'to 
ead  fhemfelvt's,  *a’nd  re^bmmcnd  to  the  ^rbprtetOVs  of  whb 
ire  ^hWttxky'^An^E£by  'hit'^fke  Rr^ht  bf  'Property  in\ 
^dbKfficd'by’WMtef,  CTOrihg’‘Crofe‘i  M'A^Captdh  Ne*tviit'^'^u^ 
rf U+frch  tKey'\^BHihcFiHc  «/f/ifr’ftim 
^fh  the  hope  tMt'^he  rrincfpal,  in  bis  Hbkt  rtvt 

btfe  fenriprrs,’‘wfH'*fbHiH^  ■caft‘‘a^^^enife 
ib^tdfe  ^and'"c6rt-dptWtis  bF  ^?tt*alfh}'^p(ywef,^  •^fWitege';  "'of 
bhich^wf^  ha v^‘ mentioned  fo^^ifljfridhohWRi 

^Wlfve  bn  WeffS^ft1itfes,^‘krtd^'^iVid^  tbeftfi  ihtb^muftx'bef^o^ 
biafibr  'ibbde?rkW-Wrrb^,**Te^^  \lf6Vnffilves  arr' temple  W 
lew  irrtproyemments  io*  hufb.andry,  like  the'Mte  EariSi'6F*Fthd- 


^  pJvcrff  ^ftten  generia*/ as  itf  falfl,  by  Salllift,  ef  Oatd  atfd  * 

i  !  .•  ifi  >  is  ■  >  -ij.  '  ^hC  )  ‘-:;u  i 

ev^n  dehort  ipunifte^f  ^om  ra^ddling  at  ^alL  ,WuU 
Jures^pf  goirernment ;  as'tne  oVigln  of  the  \v4r  of.cpa- 

iufting'it;  the  taxes  for  fupporting  its  expehcc,*"J^c.— With  regar<l 
^0  this  laft  point,  the  fowerj  that  be  merit  even  praife ;  for  impefi* 
|j‘0ns,  for  fome  lime  paft,  have  been  as  wcll-devifcd,  and  fallen  with 
pS  light  a  weight  on  the  poor,  as  was  poffible.  The  dog-tax  mighty 
pith  great  propriety,  be'trebled. — See  our  obfervations  on  Dr.  Barry’s 
l^pnlct  on  this  fubjeft'in  qur  Number  for  OAober  1795. 


r 


Hill’iv  Surmns* 


It  is  rather  of  dlflfervice  to  the  caufe  of  religion  to  make  ule 
ofany  argument  in  ita.  favour  which  wi^l  not  bear  the  ftrideil 
teil  of  reafon.  Such  an, argument  is  that  in  Sermon  V»  p. 
of  JytfJg  wonders  being  a  proof  »of  the  fqrmer  exigence  of 
imracles:  ‘  Every  intelligent  obferver  of  human  affairs  wiii 

*  think  bimfelf  entitled  to  argue,  from  the  multitude,  of  the 
^  counterfeits,  and  the  frequency  of  the  abufe,  that, there  was 

*  time  when  the  original  cxifted. without  adulteration.*-— Whe; 

Ikall  we  find  greater  conjurers  than  the  Tartars,  the  Laplanders, 
ajadnhc  .northern  Americans?  .  Can;  it,:be..  fuppofed^  that  the 
tricks  of  thofe. barbarians  and  favages  have, their  origin, rnotia 
human  nature,  but  in  tradition?.  Ijnpofture  or  juggling! 
Djr^ifed  anaohg  nations  of  Indians  who  have  not  any  idea  ofi 
^preme  Being.  .Had'tradicron.preferved.the  £ime.of  miracles, 
It, would  have  alfo  have  ipreferved  that  of  the.  inviiibleiand  al 
mighty.pQw^r  by  whom  they,  were  peH^med.  .to  jv  /  ^ ,, 

t))We  havei^ready  praifeJ.Dr;  HilKsiftyle»^  It  isinot  often  ob 
jc^ionable,  -We  Ido'  not  like  ifuch  newfpapcr  phrafeology  a 
♦Uhe  then,  known  *  world, n  p.i  355  ;  5:  the 'then  .  known  world,* 
again,  p.  359.-— This  is.one.  of .  tbofei  numerous  barbarifms  tlm 
have  of.  late,  chiefly  frona  the  example' of  newfpapers,  poliiid 
pamphleteers,  and,  above  all,  from^that  of  members., of  parlia 
ment,'  pbUuted  tha  JiiitiveiaiMi  naturaLiflream  of.  the^.Engli 
languagef,^^^W;here,iinrthe  fentences  alluded  to,  is  the  ufei. 
tb»  tifdje^v^  tidviethitbcn  .^oiV  ^When  Conftantine! embrace 
CbrilUiuitt]%  thoik. parts:  oLthe  Jenown  world  which  .uere  n( 
^..includediin.the  R6fimnbcmpire,/  were  very  far  from  defervin 
^.ibe  tiamft  ofidvihfcdi*^  It  is  quite  .obvious ;  that  he  is  fpeak 
ing  (Of  ithe  world  .knowii  ui  the  times  of  ^Coaftantioe)  not.  h 

4iny ^lahfequentperidtL.  .*  .  h/i.s 

^ilu  Sarmon  XVII,  rpr  4^,ipe^ng  ofia  'very  laudable  fuiK 
tion»  Ive.fays,  ^  It  is  a  god^hke^  oSioeJ^We  do  not^cufe, 
do  *not^  fufpcdl  the  Principal of >  polytiietfm*.^^  But  ^when  the 
readef«^ compares  this 'heathenifh' phrafeology.  with  a  paifage  al- 
reedy  animadverted'  on,  he  may  be  induced,  foe  a*  moment,  to 
hippo^  that,  in  the;  opinion ^of  pur  autbory  there  arc  not^ooly 
more  gods  than  one,  but.  that  there,  is.  ilicb  a  gradation  in  the 
godhead,  that  there  are  godsrnot  above  the  praife  of 
being^xcellent  painters !  *  Lnj.  i  ' 
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proverbsy  EccleftaJltSy  ff^fdom  of  Solom»y  Ecchjiajilcus, 

I . 

inX.XK*  ,  Proverbs j  EccltfiaJltSy.Wifdm  of  Solomony  Ecc!^^ 
JiaJiicus.^^  With  an  'lntrodu&^  Preface.  >  pp.  2a7W' '  il'aino. 
3$.6d.  -iewed.  -  Longman.  .  London,  1796. 

T  is  allowed  by  all  competent  judges;  even  by  many  who  are 
/fccpcjcal  in  matters  of  religion,  that  our  facr^  (cri^ures^  ttie 
llble,  is  of  more  value,  as  an  hiftorical  record,  as  a  colledicte 
f  poetry,  and  as  a*  pure  and  fublime  guide  of  life,,  than  all  tho 
tber:writings«  of  antiquity  put  togetner.  /The  editor  of  this 
JeSion,  after  making  feveral  juft  obfervations  on.che  profound 
loral  wi(dom*contained  in  thefe  three  books,  tells  us,  in  a  pre^ 
>ce,  that  ^  it  was  thought  proper  to  publilh  thefe*  books  in  thit^ 
portable  form,  not  ody.fcr  the  purpofe  of  cheapnefs,  but  ol 
coDveniencev^as  .a  fmall  ^compendium  of  ancient  morals, 
what  would  formerly  have  been  teiwd  a  Manual  of  ^Ethics  i,  a 
book  that  may  prove  p  ufeful  companion,  through  the  wKola 
ijoucney  of.sli(e,ra^pted»to  every  ftate  and  clafs  of  fociety,  to 
bexonruliQdjWltbjadvantage,  every. unemployed  moment;  and' 
^ticularlyi proper  to  be  put.into  the  hands  of  youth/  . 

The  crkicabobfervations  in^the'  preface  to  this  colledlon.are. 

^and  the  intention  of  the  editor,  no  rtoubt,!  good. 
tate  to  approve.  itTr-apprehending  itbati  the  detached  publicatlptll 
f  pariicujar,  books^  of  ithe  /f^red  fcriptdres*in 
mdatp  lefieotbaUreverenceior  the’ BtUe^  which  .ougfticarrftiBy^ 
i  bc  cultivated.  mighthav^  a  good  efiiS^n  the  a" 

^Mar  form,.-ofv.fuiuble  d^eijcyi'yetrl^  hy  laWr, 

)  t^  puUUhers  of  the  Bible.  ^  ;  Since*  the 'Relbrmatfo^ithd  l)^^ 
3W,  ^nd  indeed  malignant  fptrit  ^of  fe^arianiffni 
len,  ip  thdr  corre^lioricof  eiacp^l  pag  ceremonies,  and 

>«nsy  ta  cjccefv'f  Ia^tlH^  ‘.they^  be‘ guided*’* by  pgdl’Q 

Hdl^ion,  by  the  ahftra£te’d  oj^r^ipus lof  reafon  arid  ot  in thi 
iat  is  not^/m  th^  eitben  goc3' tofe  or  pHilofophy.  ^  Imat 
fiHiUTlOKyi.  though  appar^tly  of  >a  chimerical  nature,'  isi!iu 


^,othc  moft  aOTVCuand^imporunt:/^^  the  faculties  pf  tli¥^ 
^4’  Imag^Uoni^^taini^  ^the  impr^ons.of  ,feh(e  (and ' 
ncTc  are/no  other  original  imprclEdns),'  is. the  grand  (biNrce“of 
motion,  defire,  and  aiSioh.  Nothing  that  aids^ebneq^tioh;^ 
lengthens  memory,  and  enlivens  imagination,  ought,  if  inno- 
ent  in  itfelf,  to*be  confidcred  as  either  improper  or*  ufeiefs  in 
fie  ceconomy  of  religion ;  while  external  form  Ts  made  to  mi- 
ifter,  not  to  fupplant  internal  a6ls  and  fentiments  of  the  mind, 
t  is  proved  by  experience,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Quakers,  that  a 
digious  fyftcm,  too  much  fpiritualifed,  top  remote  from  eafy 
<>iiception|  degenerates,  at  laft,  into  fcepticifm.  * 

Art* 


WakcV  Sermon. 


Art.  XXL  Faji  Sermon^  preached  at  StJ  Margartfs  Chaft 
it  St.  ^amei^%  Churchy ^  and  at  St,  MictoaePs^  Bothy  in  the  Teari 
1794  and  1794.  ^  By  PFilliam  Robert  Wakrf  Ficdr  vf  Bad, 
vhIL^  iSc.^c.  pp."i5*  4to.  Dilly.  London,  1796. 


T 


HE  fpir'rt  and  tenor  of  this  fermon  'tnay  befcarrit  from  t 
-following  extract:  *  Who  could  have  imagined  *  that 
•'  mercifhl  Providence  would  have  permitted  thofe  various  dreai 
'ful  feenes?  And  yet  we  are  afiured,-  that  t^tbfe  jjn^anoplei 
proceedings  did  take  place,  and  that  the*tTitfft  oppreiEve  1 
Tanny,  though  under  a  moreicnient  formi  is'lliirtriumpha 
‘The  cup  of  vengeance  may  not  yet  be  fullj  nor  the  Almigh 
have  yet  determined  to  fhorten  his  arm.’  Cal'anlltW^  yet  great 
than  apy  we  have‘ witnelTcd,!  of  it  leaft  a -continuance  oft 

firefent,  may  be  the  portibn'of  a  great  part  *  of  the  fcarth,  u 
efs  humdlation,  penitefice,'  irefpfmation,  .  happily  incli 

"the  Almight)rto  withdraw  his  punifhtfiehtiVbjr'pfoducing 
efFedts  for  which  his  judgments  are  probably  ititcrfded.’  *' 
There  is  one  argument  ufed  by  Mr.  Wike^i  ihithis  difcou 
that  appears  to  magnify  the  importance  of*the  church  in  a  ve 
extraordinary  mannet : ’Had  opr'arms  beerirrowned  with  fu 
*  cefs,'J\o  doubt  b^  thc  gfattfirf‘piety  of  the  "church,  in  the  hoti 
of  fcfet^  and  fuccefsi  Wouid’haVe  been  equalinvXisT^toh 
earned  *folici taiionS'iof  inerc^'alid  preiteftiori  Irt  the  hiorrient 

fore. 


ur^ 


•  dalig^r  dWad yerli^.  It  is,  ibtrfttre'f^i.  t,  jrotwirtrftandrng  tli 
gratitude  to  be  depcndetFibn  •had  the  prayert  of  tWe church  bee 
beard,)  dear  that  divine  Pro^dcflcei  foTfreafdns'ltnowti  enlyt 
his  own  alnrilghty  wH'dorni‘'ftill  •permits 'u4  to' dlrtiggfe  will 
thde  .diftreffi^b  from  ^ich  .we  .  have  ■prayed 'to"  aeHyerei| 

This  is.  as  .much  as  to  fay,  ;*' Had  nbt  the-'fch.uVch ‘fefted  d 
prayed,,  and  been  very  ready”’ tb'-givc  thanks  m'c?dc  of  fucci 
to  our  arms;  the  reafon  of  our  failure  would  haveltecn  obvious.| 
All  (fifcuilRons  relating  to  the  dired  efficacy  of  th6''pt'iefthood 
grand  affairs,  of  a  temporal  kind,  it  were  better  tp  avoid.— r 
WsJtd  has  fome  very  judicious  and  pertinetif  remarks  on  the 
lidcar  importance  of  principles  and  opinions ;  and'particulai 
on  thd'irfcfiglon  and  corruption  of  the  French' Monarchy. 


♦  iTlhit  interrogation,  tbongh  not  inwerently  intendtld}  has  foi 
whatof  tboaijrof  itretfeffsce, 
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Gardlaer’i  Fajl  Stmon, 


rT.  XXIL  .  A  S^rm'jMy-^  preached  before  the  Untverftt  of  Cdntr 
bmgei  April  1796.  By  Edv^ard  Pearforty^B,  p.  FeBpUf 
cf  Sydney  Sujfex  College,  pjpu  23.  8vo.,  6d..  London,  1796. 

rHE  reverend  bachelor  (hews,  that  there  is  a  certain 
plicity  and  honefty  of  mind  which  prepares  the  mind  for  k 
je  belief '.in  the  Chriftian  do£lrines,  and  without  which,  on.  a 
Ibjeft  fp  far  above  human  cdmpr'ehenfton,  true  knowledge  ai^ 
irrefpond^nt  faith  is  not  to  be  expedfed. 

;This  doftrine  is*  equally  fcriptural  and  philofophical.  The 
§11,  in  fuch  inquiries,  dire^s  the  attention  to  .fele«^  arguments 


the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit. 

^  T\  *1/^  •  -m  ^  ^ 


i'HESE  Reflexions  were  occaflohed  by  a  pamphlet  entitledL 
‘  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  prea'ched  on 'the  Fall  Day,  1795, 
y  the  Rev.  J.  Gardiner.’* — Mr.  Gardiner,  concurring  in 


)ntvith  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Dr.  Blair,  thinks  that  a  perfeX  mo- 
of -eloquence  might  \be  formed  byia  union  of  the  Frendi 
neftnefs  and  warmth  with'the  Englifk  accuracy  and  reaibn. 
’.  Gregory  hefitates  not  to  declare,  that,  except  a  fermon  or 
oof  Maffillon,  there  are  (carcely  anyuwhich  deferve,  he  does 
t  fay  to  be  compared  with  the  Englifh  preachers,  but  to  be  read 
all.  Mr.  Gardiner  in(tfls,,tand  with  great  juitice,  that  Dr. 
iegory  has  egregiouflyrundervalued  the  French  oreachers.  *  t 
,  .iC'v  L  '*  'w  mGi’.  G  *.  *  -v  *  ot 


ts  XXIV 


jf  Sermohy  preached  at  the  Church 
Magfileny  Taunton^  on' the  2  ^th  of  Feb.  1 795,  being' the 
ppointed  for  a  General  Fajt.  By  the  Rev.  John  Qt  'ardinerl 
etraie^of  the  above  Church.^  pp.  24.  4to..  is.‘ 

this  fermon  Mr.  Gardiner,  endeavours,  it  would  appear,  to 
Jroye,  by  an  example,  the'^juftnefs  of  the  crittcKin,  noticed^ia 
article  immediately  precedii^.  ‘  Alas !  if  the  minifters  of 
'od  were  to  be  lilent  on  this  fubjeX — if  they  did  not  again 
id  again  refound  in  your  ears,  thati  in  the  prefent  extraordir 
sty  war,  the  interefts  of  religion  as  well  as  of  humanity,  are 


Rtligious^Exetraitons ; '  a  -Lent  Sermon. 

K  feet  wouk)  'crf  out«~or  rather  the  manes  of  your  ancello!! 

*  would  arife  from' them,  and  reproach  you 'with  tbe'facrifice 

*  they  once  made,  the  hardfliips  they  endured,  the  chains  si;- 

*  puniAiments  they  braved,'  fee.  &e.'  *  ■> 

■  In  this  country  luch  a  ftylc  appears  to  be  fomewhat  ridiculcu: 

“■  V  ’  .  '  if  '•  i  '  >  / 


■y,,  *:  i 

‘Art.  XXV. .  Religious  Execrations  i  a  Lent  Sermon.  Bi « 
-  Orthodox  Britijb  Protejlani.  '  ■p,.  Jobnfoni  Loris 
‘*'1796.  ... 

text  of.  this  excellent  ferrhon  is,  Numbers  xxlii.  y, 
-*■  ‘  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  hath  brought"  me  from  Ara 

•  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  eaft,  faying.  Come,  curfe  me  Ji 

•  cob,  and  come  defy  Ifrael. — How  (hall  I, curfe  whonfi  G& 

•  hath  not  curfed  ?  or  how  fh'all  I  defy  whom  God  hath 
•defied?* — In  the  conduct  of  the  foothfiyer  *  Balaam, 
'preacher  juftly  bbferves  a  fingular  inftance  of  depravity  min 
with  confeientious  refolution.  v  Ambitious  motives  fuggefted 
Balaam  a  variety  of  eyafions  in  hopes  that  he  might  at  hn- 
irvail  himfelf  of  thofe*  lucrative"  offers  which  were  held  forthi 
him  by  the  king ;  while  religion,  at  length  infpiring  a  juft  fe 
of  his  duty,  compelled  him  to  utter  fuch  unwelcome  truths 
totally  kept  him  back,  from^obtaining  worldly  honours. 

•  looking  with  an  impartial  eye  into  ,  the  records  of  human 

•  fairs,  we  (hall  feel  ourfelves  compelled  to. own,  that  Balaani 

•  character,  in  its  exceptionable  part,  has  abundance  of  imi 

•  tors ;  while  he  .ftands,  almoft  the  folitary  inftance,  of  a  p 

•  phet  ftrongly  actuated  by  mercenary  views,  and  ftepping 
^  yohd  the'limits  of  his  duty ;  yet  ftedfaftly  refufing  to  go  ^ 
5icngths  as  might  vecoramend  him  to  the  patronage  of  ti 

who  are  vefted  with  authority.* 

'  .Thk  fermon  is  levelled  againft  certain  intolerant  and  anat 
Inatiflng  paflages  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
well  as  intolerant  and  inflammatory  difeourfts  from  the  pul; 
fuch  as  that  notorious  one  of  Dr.  Horfley’s. — As  the  Boole 
Common  Prayer  has  acquired. fomething  venerable  in  the  rrx 
of  the  people,  it  is  better  to  let  fome  things  objeftionable  p 
with  the  beft  face  that  can  be  put  upon  them,  than  to  hint^ 
pollibilicy  ot  its  imperfection.  But  fuch  inflammatory  difcoc: 
as  that  of  Horfley*s  well  deferve  to  be  lafhed  by  the  fevered 
tire.  If  every. minifter,  of  every  degree  in  the  Church  off 
land,  ^cre  to  hold  the  language  of  that  faucy  prelate,  w 
would  be  the  coafequence?  Beyond  all  doubt,  we  (hould 
a  civil  war  in  lefs  than  a  month.  We  hope  that  fome  on 


I 
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Religious  Extcrations ;  a  Lent  Sermon*  •jo 

ur  readers',  of'  other'  will  lay  this'  confideration  before  the  feet 
f  the  Bifliop;  whofe  good.  underllaDding  will  immediately  ac- 
nowledge  its  truth*  .<■,  'i'/  ..ii  -iij  .obtui  •.  hi©  *  •stt’ 

If  it  Ihould  be  afked,  .where  the  difcourfe  before  us  .was 
reached,  our  .author  replies,  that  ‘  with  - men  whofe  apprqba> 
tion  is  worth  feeking,  dodrines  acquire  no  additional  weight 
from  being' delivered  in  the  moft  fplendidlhetropolitah  cathe'- 
dral,  nor  lofe  any  portion  of  their  intrinfic  value  when  they 
are  traced  to  a  dilapidated  Highland' kirk  *.* — Our.  author  is 
indera  miftake  in  thinking  that  holy  orders  in  Scotland  are  be> 
owed  by  the  *  elders  of  the  national  kirk  f The  elders  have 
jjiand.in.ordinati.oni.  which Jsjcp.nfeired,  with  very  great. amJ 
roper  foleninify,  after  much  inquiry  and  examination,  by  prajrer 
hVthe  tmpofition  of  the 'hands  of  the  clerical  part' of  tbe'pre(> 
fiery }  .being  themfelves  confecrated  priefts  dr  minillers.  The 
irk.  of  I  Scotland  bbferyes,  inj  facf,‘a  medium  between  thp  ce> 
mony  and  apoftolical  privileges  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
at.difregard  to  folemnjty.  and  external  .regulation  which  is- 
ewfi.by  too  nSany  of  the  DilTenters.  , 

As  a  compofition,  the  fermon  before  us  has  very  great  mertt.- 
iipc  Vein  of 'ridicyle  is  couched  under  an  impoling  air  of 
avity,  good  temper,  and  candour.  '  ■  ^ 


a  .  t  -  ,  1  „  a 

•  Andf  as  fome  Diffenters  would  add,  ‘  even  to  a  depofed  Higlf- 
\ittd  tninifter.*  Some  of  the  diflenting  clergymen  in  London  carry 
dfdifregafd  to  ecclefiaftical  ceremonyi**  order," "and  fubordinatibn, 
the  length  of  indecency,  and  even  fomethiirg  ludicrous.  '  They 
kvc  given j their  pulpits  occafionaliy  to  a  Highland  preacher,  though 
was  depofed  for  immoralities,  and  his  depohtion  announced  in 
crent  newfpapers :  and,  farther,  although^  he  profeffes  to  believe 
thelecond  £ght,iand  in  outward  form  refembles  an  oran-outang 
re  than  a  human  creature — while  his  utterance  is  not  fo  like  the 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  as  the  hoarfe  hilling  or  wheezling  of 
g(^fe,‘  As  , we  wilh  well  to  all  the  churches,  we  hope  this  hint 
-^be^  Uken  'in  good  part  by  our  Chriilian,  though  diflenting 

>0O  OAJ  c/;  i/s  -s’ 

t  Who  are,  in  fome  fort,  what  lay-brethren  are  in  convents,  ty 
(devout  perfons),  among  the  Mahoihmedans.  ,  • 


^  ;  «j  il'r  i'  ii)  ;UO 

^  ;  bu  •  :*  ''■'t  '• 

ilv  ^  '  1  i  ^  ^ 

V  V  ’  3  I  )  :  ' 

‘  t>V''  "*0  t  f..  f.  1 

'  lo  jr.ci  4k  .xt  ,ri- 


Art* 
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Art*  XXVI.  j!  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  IVtlliam  Pittj  Jht^ 
ing  how  Crimes  may  be  pr event ed^  ^  and^  the  People’  made  happ 
By  John  Donaldfon*  pp*  22*  8vo.  is*  Cadeil- and  Davies 
London,  *79^*  •  *  • 

-  *  f  .  ”  » 

Man  Y  a  good  advice  has  this  worthy  man  given  to  the  irl 
nifters  and  magiftrates  of  this  kingdom.  This  patnphic 
vindicates,  and  farther  recommends,  fome  of  his  former  piar; 
particularly  the  conftant  watch,  which  would  entirely  remo; 
the  grumbling  againft  the  dog'tax,  under  the  pretence  that  (h: 
are  necellary  guards  for  houfes. 


Art.  XXVII.  Leonora  j  a  Tale.  TranJlaUd  and  altered  fn 
the  German  of  Gottfried  Augujius  Burger.  By  J.  T, 

Efq.  F.  R.  S.  (fc.  Embellijbed  with  Three  Engravln 
pp.  a8.  4to.  Miller.  London,  1796. 

This  poem,  by  an  union  of  what  is  mo(I  awful  in  the  Sea; 

dinavian  religion  with  what  is  moft  interefting  in  hui^ 
life,  moves  and  agitates  the  mind  in  a  very  uncommon  degr 
and  particularly  excites  and  keeps  alive  the  emotion  of  teri 
Leonora,  Llfely  fuppofing  that  her  faithful  and  ‘  tender  lot 
William,  in  the  military  fervice  of  Pruffia,  had  loft  his  life 
.the  battle  of  Prague,  abandons  ■  herfelf  to  defpair,  >  notwithfl 
ing  the  pious  exhortations  of  her  mother,  and  calls,  for  lel 
on  death—  "■ 

*  Daughter,  forget. thy  early  love. 

Look  up  to  Him  who  reigns  above. 

Where  joys  fucceed  to  woes.’ 

Leonora  replies,  . 

*  Mother,  what  now  are  joys  to  me? 

With  William  hell  a  heaven  would  be;  -V  . 

Without  him,  heaven  a  hell. 

Fade,  fade  away,  thou  hated  light ; 

Death,  bear  me  hence  to  endlefs  light. 

With  love  all  hope  farewell.’ 

Death,  ip  the  form  of  William,  in  the  (Hence  of  night,  acc 
the  deipondent  Leonora  thus : 

*  Wake,.Leonora— doft  thou  fleep. 

Or  thoughtlefs  laugh,  or  conftant  weep  ? 

Is  William  welcome  home  ?’ 

•  Dear  William,  you  1  return’d  and  well! 

I’ve  wak’d  and  wept.— But  why,  ah !'  tell. 

So  late  at  night  you  come  ?’ 


Liok$ri  i  d  Tati. 

^  At  ttiidnight  only  dare  we  roam ; 

For  thee  front  PraMe»  tho*  late,  I  come.*' 
For  me!  ftay  herd  and  reft ;  • 

•  The  wSd  winds  whiftie  o*er  the  wafte. 

Ah^  dea^eft  Williaoi !  why  fdch  hade  / 
Firft  warm  thee  in  my  bread.’ 

,  t  Xct  the  winds  whiflie  o’er  the  waftd/  ^ 

My  diity  bids  me  t>’e  in  hafte  $ 

.  ,  Quick  mount  upon  ftiy  fteed.' 

'  hct  the  winds  whiftie  far  and  wide, 
^Erfc^morti  two  hundiW  m3cs  #c1I  ridft' 

To  reach  our  inaitiage  bed/ 

^-^She  lighdy  on  the  courfcr  fprahg, 

L  And  her  white  arms  round  William  flange 
^  rj  '  Like  to  a  lily  ^reath‘. 

'  in  fwifteft  gallop  6ff  they  g6>‘ 

^  Tlllt^ttonei  and  (parks  aroUiid  they  throw^ 

^  '  And  pant  the  way  for  breath.— ^  ^  / 

sc^The  foaming  togrfer  forward  flcw> 
up  Fite  and  ftones  Kis^heels  purfue, 
i'\h  4 .  Like  whirlwinds 


d  around.—^ 

’  «^Not  only  flew  the  landfcape  by. 

The  clouds  and  ftah  appear’d  to  fly.  \ 

«  '  «  Thus  over  hills  and  heath 

t^We  ride  like  death :  fay,  lovely  maid. 

By  moonlight  doft  thou  fear  the  dead}* 

Ah  I  fpeak  no  .more  of  death.* _ 

grave  new  dug  arrefts  the  pair^, 

Cry’d  William,  and  embracM  the  fmr^ 

*  Our  marriage  bed  is  here.* 

Scarce  had  he  fpoke,  when,  dife  to  tell. 

His  fle(h,  like  touchwood,  from  him  fell* 
His  eyes  forfook  his  head. 

A' (kull  and  naked  bones  alone 
Supply  the  place  of  William  gone; 

*Twas  DeaA  that  dafp^d  the  maid. 

- — —The  hideous  fpedres  hover  round. 
Deep  groans  (he  hears  from  nnder-ground* 
And  fiends  afeend  from  hell. 

They  dance  and  cry,  in  dreadful  howl, 

*  She  alks  no  mercy  for  her  foul; 

‘  Her  earthly  courfe  is  done.  '  * 

*  When  inortals,  ralh  and  impious,  dare 
^  Contend  with  God,  and  court  defpairf 

*  We.claim  them  as  oiir  own.’ 
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The  fable  of  this  poem,  as  already  obfervcd,  •  being  madeci 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  northern  nations,  and  the  m 
interefting  fituations  of  human  life,  is  well  fitted  to  arfeft 
attention,  and  engage  the  hearts  of  Chriftian  Europe.  The  reii 
gious  notions  of  the  Tartarean  nations  that  over- ran  this  quar 
of  the  world,  have,  in  fome  meafure,  mingled  themfelves  ^ 
the  interpretations  and  ideas  affixed  to  the  terms  in  which  it 
doftrines  of  our  religion  have  been  handed  down  in  language 
now  dead.  And  thofe  notions  even  aggravate  that  terror  vfW. 
is  excited  by  a  juft  apprehenfion  of*  the  righteous  judgments! 
God  as  denounced  againft  the  impious  and.  improbous  in 
facred  writings.  The  wild,  dirge-like,  and.  awful  folemni: 
that  forms  the  tone  and  chara(^,er  of  this  poem,  is  fufiaini 
throughout  with  great  force  and  fire'  of  imagination;  The 
fcription  of  the  rapid  flight  of  Death  through  the  aerial  region 
not  exceeded  by  any  thing  in  Dante  or  Ariosto.  Andj 
this  in  the  moft  harmonious  numbers,  and  in. a  ft^za  thatb 
been  appropriated  to  fuch  folcmn  and  awful  fubjefis.  ^  We  fpa 
of  the  tranflation.  The  German  language,  though,  perha; 
even  more  fufceptiblc  of  energy  and  ^  pathos,  does  not  admit! 
fuch  fmooth  and  flowing  vcrfincation  as  the  Englifti. 

The  German  poem  concludes  with  a  ftanza,  the  literal  mrdi 
ihg  of  which  (fays  the  publi(her,^*'Mr.* Miller,  in'a  "preface) 
in  the  folio  wing' words ‘  ^ 

^  if'  i.iu"*.  '  1  .  ,  •  • 

^  Now  in  the  iDOonihine,  round  and  round,  r.  ’  • 
i,  Link'd  hand'in;hand,  theifpirits  fly‘j  ^ . 

And  as  they  dance  in  howling? found,  .  . 

Have  patience !  patience !  loud  they  cry. 

And  ne'er  with  God  in  heaven*  contend  : 

Though  rack'd  with  fbrrow  be  refign^d. 

Thy  earthly  courfe  is  at  an  end ;  •  *  • 

May  God  unto  thy  foul  be  kind.* 

And  thus  alfo  it  was  concluded  by  the  tranflator  in  the  firft  ti 
tion.  But,  *  fince  the  firft  puUi^tion  of  the  poem, (fays  W 

*  Stanley  in  a  letter  to  the  editor),  I  have  often  doubted,  wb 
^  ther  it  was  not  calculated  (as  far  as  its  effeefts  could  extent 

*  to  injure  the  caufe  of  religion  and  morality,  by  exhibitinE 

*  reprefentation  of  fupernatural  interference,  incorififtent  wi 

‘  our  ideas  of  a  juft  and  benevolent  Deity.*  ^  •  ' 

a:  . 

•  It  is  of  more  importance  than  U  generally  believed;  both  to! 
man  happincfs  and  virtue,  that  the  Bebg  we  adore  Ihquld  be  c: 
fidered  as  amiable  and  impartial,  and  not  as  either  ^pricious 
morofe.  Obedience  to  his  will  fliould  furely  be  procured  from  c 
(if  poflible)  by  an  apped  rather  ^to  their  affeflioni/ than 
fears.  But  what  opinion,"  of  cither  the  kindhefs  .or  ' juftice  of  ^ 
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*  * 
iJcnCe,  can  be  formed  from  the  defeription  of  a  young  girl  expofed 
)  the  molt  cruel  of  all  puni(hments>  abandoned  to  the  malignity  of 
rery  fiend  of  hell  let  loofe  for.her  deltrudtion,  only  becaufe,  in  the 
rft  paroxyfms  of  defpair  and  agony,  for  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  a  lover, 
linking  God  indifferent  about  her.  fate«  (he  refufed  all  comfort^  and 
iflicd  for  death.  -  .  ,  /  * 

'  Such  refleftions  have  tempted  me  to  make  the  alterations  I  have 
laded  to.  1  am^  however,  doubtful  whether  they  will  be' approved 
by  the  public.  Thofe  who  think  the  merit  of  the  powi  conhfts 
its  power  of  exciting  terror,  and  who  love  to  retain  the  impreffion 
foch  fentiments  when  once  excited,  will  probably  condemn  every 
iviation  from  the  original  as  prejudicial  to  its  interelh but,  on  the 
her  hand,  many  may  prefer  it  as  it  will  appear  in  your  new  edition, 
ho  think  that  the  firil  object  of  all  writing,  particularly  of  all 
}etry,  as' bearing  the  chafa^er  of  more  fludied  compofition,  (hould 
I  to  teach ^ men  dear v ideas  of  juflice  and  injufiice,  vice'  and 
rtae,.-^  They  will  be  pjeafed^  to  .find  the  Almighty  no  longer  held  out 
their  contemplation  as  an  irrUable  and  yindidive  ruler,  ever  watch^ 

I  for  offence,  and  prepared  to  punifli;  but  inllead,  as  the  friend 
id  aifedlionate  parent,  having  but  one  intereff  with  his  creatures, 
ippy  in  their  happihefsi  and  affociated  to  their  nature  in  the  capti- 
ting  forms  of  fympathy' and  love.*.  ^  * 

Inftcad  of  .the  ftanza  in  .the  German  book  already. quoted, 
ter  the  lines  already  quoted)  in  the  mouths  of  fpedres  and 
claiming, impious  mortars  who  abandon  themfelves  to  de> 
air,  as  their  own,  Mr.  Stanley  adds  eight  flanzas  of  his*  own, 
i  which  the  ftylc.and  manner  of  the  German  poet  are,  imi- 
with  fingular  felicity,  and  .in  which  Leonora,  penitent  . and 
ntrite,  finds  mercy  at  the  liand  of  God^  and  is  bleifed,  even 
ifi  this  world,  by  an  honourable  union  with  the  worthy  objeiSl 
^  her  love : 

I  — — <  Yet  thus  was  heard,  in  milder  ftrains,  .  » 

,  •  Call  on  the  Lord  while  life  remains, , 

Unite  your  heart  to  his. 

^  When 'man' repents  and  is  refign’d, 

God  loves  to  footh  his  fuftering  mind, 

•  And  grant  himi  future  blifs*.* 

F— Leonora,  ere  her  fenfe  was  gone, ' 

Thus  faint  exclaim’d,  *  Thy  will  be  done ; 
w  ^  •  ‘Lord,  let  thy  anger  ceafe.* 

Soft  on  the  wind  was  borne  the  prayer. 

The  fpeftres  vanifh’d  into  air, 

«  And  all  was  huih’d  in  peace. 

I  Now  reddening  tints  the  (kies  adorn, 

P  "'  ‘  And  fireaks  of  gold  proclaim  the  morn ; 

The  night  is  chas’d  away ; 

The  fun  afeends,  new  warmth  he  gives. 

New  hope,  new  joy ;  all  nature  lives. 

And  hails  the  glorious  day.— 

F  2 


Sweet 


H 
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— ^Swcei  (jpirlts!  wave  the  airy  wand. 
Two  faithful  hearts  your  care  demand^ 
Lo ! :  bounding  oVr  the  plain. 

Led  by  your  charms,  a  youth  returns; 
With  hope  his  bread  impatient  burns  ; 

.  Hope  is  not  always  vain. 


Wake,  Leonora !  wake  to  love ! 

^or  thee  his  choicelt  wreath  he  wove: 

Death  vainly  aim’d  his  dart. 

The  paft  was  all  a  dream  ;  (he  woko— 
He  lives — ’twas  William’s  felf  who  (poke# 
And  claw’d  her  to  his  heart/ 


The  condud  of  the  tranilator^  who  (hews  corredl  tafte, 
well  as  a  happy  talent  for  poetry,  we  entirely  approve.  If 
German  port  intcrefts  and  agitates  the  mind  by. the  horron 
the  northern  fupcrftition,  Mr.  Stanley  finally  brightens  up 
ploom  with  a  gleam  flowing  from  a  religion  of^love ;  of  wl 
It  is  a  leading  dodlrine,  that  there  is  forgivenefs  for  the  peniti 
—for  the  penitent  even  at  the  lateft  'hour  of  life.  Althoi 
the  danger  and  prefumption  of  trufting  to  a  death-bed  repei 
ance  be  loudly  denounced  in  feripture,  and  of  finning  bee 
grace  abounds  ^  yet  there  is  a  confpicuous  proof  *  and  exani 
of  Its  acceptance  with  God,  in  the  thief  on  the  crofs. 
is,  indeed,  a  very  rare,  and  perhaps  a  Angular  inftance  in  fq 
toral  records ;  and  ferns  intended,  on  the  one. hand,  to  reft 
mortals ^from  prefumption;  and,  on  the  other,  to  prefer ve 
from  defpair. 


Art.  XXVIII.  Englijhl  'GramjTuirj  adapted  to  '  the  dijfc 
Qa^es  of  Learners.  tP'iih  an  Appendix^  con  taining  Rules 
ONervations  for  ciJpjHng  the  more  'advanced  Students  to  u 
with  Perfpicuity  and  Accuracy.  By  Lindley  Murray. 
Second  Edition^  with  Improye/nents.  pp.  248.  i  Ziiio.  Da 
and  Harvey.  London,  1796. 


world  is  peflered  with,  grammars.  Almoft  every  m 
of  a  confiderable  fchool  thinks  it  neceilary) .  or ,  at  Icaft ' 
orient,  for  hjm  tp  write  a  grammar^  or  fyftem  of  educati 
This,  however,  is  one  uf  the  belt  lately  publiflied.  And 
author  may  be  excufed  for  adding  to  the  heap ;  as  he. has,  in 
appendix,  given  fomc  very  plain  and  pradical,  and.  very 
inftrudions,  for  writing  with  propriety,  elegance,  and  < 
and  as  he  has,  on  the  'whole,  oblerved  a  due  medium  bet 
too  much  concifenefs  and  too  much  diffufenels*  . 
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A  Rttrejpt£l  of  tht  AdJtw  World. 


For  tbt  ENGLISH  REVIBWy 


retrospect  or  thb  ACTIVE  WORLD 


general  review  or  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTION^ 
i»o  PRACTICAL  CONTROVERSIES  amd  CONTERfS.. 


OP  MECHANlCAt  ARTS  AND  It^VENTlONS 


NQLANp,  though  by  no  means  a  country  famous  for  ori« 
’  ginal'  inventions,  is  the  country  in  the  ir>>rld  where  moft 
totions  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  (late  of  perfe^ion  t 


i  why  is  it  fo  ?  Not  certainly  (From  fuperior  genius,  < but,  froia 
|efior  encouragement,  and  fuperior  means.  In  England, 
iich  is  a  country  perfeAly  free  with  refpedi  to  the  elForts.of 
nius,  where  the  public,  or  the  prince,  or  any  dther  individual, 
mot  wreft  from  a  man  his  invention,  and  where  there  is  ready 
( for  whatever  is  worth  purchafingi  ingenuity,  being  well  r&> 
r&d,  flourilhes  in  proportion,  i  be  tafte  of  a  people  always 
[ulates,  in  fome  degree,  the  ingenuity  of  Its  artiRs :  and 
iimh  ^ere  be  a  fort  of,re>afIion,  in  which  the  capacity  of  the 
charges  in  fome  degree  the  tafte  of  the  people,  yet  if  is  the 
ieof  the  people  at  large  that  may  be  called  the  regulator. 

This  pofitidn  may  be  illuftrated  by  contrafllng  England  with 
mce  under  its  former  monarchy.  In  F ranee,  the  tafte  of  the 
)ple  was  for  whatever  was  rich,  fplendid,  and  magnificent— 
^itenbre^  painting,  and  fculpture,  were  generally  encourag. 

I  Hch  ftufis'and  rich  furniture  were  purchafed,  and  yafi  fums 
^'expended  on  toys  and  trinkets  {  all  which  were  manufac* 
t<l  in  a  ftyle'pf  fuperior  elegaiKe  and  tafte. 

The  mafons,'  carvers,  gilders,  and  goldfmiths  of  France,  ex> 
atd^atl  others  in  modern  'Europe  for  goodnefs  of  make  and 
^brity  of  .woricmanibip yet  all  France  could  not  produce  a 
cneapl  Wd  good,  lock  and' key,  or  a  Lancaihire  tool, 
^d  cudl^ck,  like  thofe  of  She^eU.  Frenchman 
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put  no  value  on  the  neatnefs  of  a  thing,  and  but  little  on  ii 
conveniency  j  but « he  cftecmcdv  ver^  highly  what  was  richm 
elp^nt. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  Frencji  family  would  have  a  dinner  fervj 
on  folid  filvcr  plare^  to  a  great  value,  placed  on  a  deal  tat 
fcarcely  decently  made,  and  not  worth  ten  (hillings.  Tin 
they  would  give  you,  at  an  i/m,  fpoons  and  forks  that  wc: 
worth  a  guinea  each,  and  a  knife,  vv  ith  a  wooden  handle,  n 
worth  above  twopence,  and  •  fuph  as  do  not  exceed,  what  t 
pooreft  peafant  ufes  in  this  country.  In  (hort,  where  ncittii 
vanity  nor  tafte  entered  every  thing  was  neglefted,  and  whe 
cither  was  gratified  neither  expence  nor  trouble  were  fpared. 

The  beauty  of  Mr,  W edgewood’s  ware  occafioned,  in  lacj 
times,  a  violation  of  this  tafte  in  favour  of  his  elegant  manuf^ 
turps  j  which  became  fafhionable,  but  would  never  fiaye  becop 


either  univerfal,  or  continued  in  vogue  long:  for,  as  there* 
more  vanity  than  tafte  in  France,  what  was  rich  h A  in  gene 
the  preference  over  beautiful i  and,  provided  it i 

rich,  elegance  was,  for  the  moft  part,  difpenfed  with.  0 
pewter  pots  in  England  are  mpr.e,  neatly  made  than  a  lih 
tankard,  worth  perhaps  20  guineas,  in  France,  upon  \yhichc 
might  generally  perceive  the  marks  o(  the  h'amnipr. 

In  England  we  prize  and  piirchafe  what  is  gopd,  but  rot  wl 
is  fine ;  and  what  is  ufeful,  though  it  may  not  be  precious. 
|S  not  our  obje<£l  here  to  contraft  thofe  different  forts  of  i 
with  any  defign  to  enquire  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  fou 
cd ;  but  to  trace  its  efFefts  upon  arts  and  artifts.  In'Englai 
asjn  Holland,  what  is  termed  the  ufeful  is  prefe’^red  to  thet 
gant ;  unlefs  they  can  be  united  at  4  inoderate  ej^pen 'e  :  bul 
we  are  not  without  a  defire  to  join  the  two,  and  as  we  arc 
general  connoiffeurs  in  w'ljat  is  called  well  finifhed  work,  c 
articles  excel' in  that  fpecies  qf^  workmanftiip.— in  Englani 
workman  endeavours  to  finifb  his  work  neatly  in  every  parr,i 
dots  not  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that  what  i$  feldom  fc 
may  be  roughed  ever.  He  finilbes  a  pair  of  buckles,  for  injlain 
on  the,  back  as  well  as  the  face,  and  the. tongues  .and  chapes  j 
as  highly  finifhed  as  the  materials  will  adpiit  of,^  In  France! 
ihefe  are  negledlcd,  but  at  Paris  one  might  have  purchafed  nn 
elegant  buckles  than  in  London;  and  thufe  who  were  ricb,i 
did  not  efteem  the  fafhioh,  wore  buckles  of  gold. 

Happily  for  England  the  tafte  of  its  inhabitants  |S  fuch  as  0^ 
%vitb  general* commerce,  Whilft  the  rich  embroideries  of  Lf 
are  fold  to  a*  few  courtiers  and  great  rncri  for  100  and  3 

J'  guineas  a  fuir,  th,  manufadiures  of  Manchefter  and^Glafgow 
old  to  niillions  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  nation.  ^ 
are  both  cheap  and  elegant,,  and  a  inonarch  does  not  bluili 
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ar  a  ftufF  which  a  common  peafant  can  afford  to  purchafe  I F. 
ere  is  a  happy^ coincidence  of  our  own  talle  with  the  wants  of 
ankind  at  large :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Englifh  manufaffures, 
th  in  woven  cloths  and  in  metals,  as  well  as  other  materials^ 
(aleable  every  where,  being  manufaftured  in  perfeftion. 

To  the  circumftance  of  national  tafte  muft  be  added  the  great 
vantage  that  arifes  to  our  manufadfurers  and  artifts  from  the 
chcs  of  our  merchants,  who,  while  they  pay  with  pundluality 
home,  can  afford  to  give  long  credits  abroad ;  fo  that  thofe 
ho  retail  the  goods  in  other  countries,  finding  more  credit  from 
Englifh  merchant  than  they  can  obtain  elfewhere,  buy  large- 
,  and  fell  on  a  fmall  profit  to  get  ready  money,  which  they  arc 
lowed  to  keep  for  a  long  term.— This  occafions  it  to  be  faid, 
y  thofe  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter^  that  Englifh  goods  are 
drug  in  foreign  markets,  becaufe  they  fell  as  cheap  as  in  Ehg- 
nd.  They  do  not  conlider,  that  he  who  fells  them  is  well 
lid  for  his  trouble  by  the  ufe  of  the  money  till  his  payments  at 
ng  dates  come  round.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  North 
merica,  where  money  is  worth  10,  30^  and  even  50  per  cent, 
d  it  occafions  the  continual  belief  that  New  York  and  Phila- 
Ipkia  are  glutted  with  Englifh  merchandife  ;  which  is  not  the 
afe,  for  if  it  were,  the  trade  would  fall  off,  which  it  does  not; 
d  indeed  it  is  not  any  ftrange  affair,  that,,  when  money  is  of 
ch  great  value,  a  retailer*  (hould  fell  an  article  for  ready  money 
heaper  than  he  has  bought  it  on  credit.' 

Having  thus  entered  upon  the  advantages  of  England  for  ma- 
ufaftures  of  general  consumption,  we  (hall  juft  fay  a  few  words 
fthc  progrefs  of  arts,  and  from  thence  proceed  in  our  account, 
gun  in  former  numbers,  of  fuch  inventions  or  improvements 
are  either  curious  or  important. 

There  are  certain  arts,  fuch  as  painting  and  fculpture,  termed, 
ery  properly,  the  fine  arts,  which  a  man,  a  (ingle  individual 
ofn  in  civilized  Society,  may  carry  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
ion ;  :becaufe  their  perfection  depends  more  upon  the  particular 
enius  of  the  individual  artift,  than  upon  the  accumulated  know- 
dge  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him.  In  the  fplendid  days 
f  Greece  and  of  Rome  .there  were  men  who  excelled  to  admira- 
ion  in‘ the' fine  arts,  and  whom  their  fucceffors  have  imitated, 
ut  never  (pquallcd.  .With  regard  to  the  inferior  arts,  they  arc 
ifferent  iri  their  very  nature ;  In  this,  that  they  can  be  com¬ 
municated  in  their  full  pcrfciSion  from  one  generation  to  an* 
ther;  and  that,  in  place  of  degenerating,  their  natural  progrefs 
to  grow  tnore  perfeSl. '  Hence  we  have  more  expert  weavers, 
^jhers,  jewellers,  ^  button-makers,  &c,  &c.  than  were'  ever 
'^"bwn  in  any  age  and,  if  no  general  calamity  arrives,  we^  ftiall 
* th^^ftillmorc  expert^ in  another  twenty  years:  for  one 
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miinite :  but  when  will  they  be  exhaufted  .Much  more  may  it 
be  afked,  when  (hall  men,  nations,  and  exhauil  all  the 
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little  impeovemeot  built  cm  another,  and  fio  the  uleAil  mtou, 
proach  more  and  more  to  perfeaion.  . 

■  The  nation  which  owes  its  riches  to  the  er/r.  b« 
them  by  a  much  more  firm  tenure  than  that  whicdi  depends 
the  fine  arts  ^  not  oinly  by  baying  a  more  certain  falc,  but  alfo 

freater  certainty  of  being  able  to  produce  fometbing  ney 
landers  is  ftill  rich  in  me  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  by  the 
duftry  of  its  inhabitants  {  but  its  painters,  opce  (h  celebrated,  ait 
BOW  ho  more.  The  race  is  eRtindl  t  fo  that  a  traveller,  in  tha 
hoiintry.  is  not  more  aftpoifhed  at  the  fineneis  of  the  painting 
than  at  being  told  that  they  were  paintpd  hy  Flemings. 

.  Our  arts  in  Engird  tten  being  all  of  fuch  a  nature  tbfd  tht^ 
improve  from  age  to  age  f  and  our  government  and  laws, 
well  as  national  tafte,  fiivouring  this  gradual  progreils  towarii 
perfection)  and  opr  country  not  beipg  much  famed  for.  origlul 
hventioM^  We  (hall  have  chiefly  to  examine  the  merits  of  i» 
firovemeutSy  not  imuntionsy  at  home.  And,  indeed,  even  all  oye 
fhe  world,  me  circle  of  inventions  is  diminifhing  every  day ;  a 
the  poflible  number  of  inventions  is  limited.  It  is  at  tbi 
feme  time,  that  what  has  been  already  difeoyered  leads  to  roon 
difeovery,  and  one  invention  to  another:  and  .that  this  willu 
continue  m  be  the  cafe  for  an  altnoff  infinitude  of  time. 
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benefits  arifintf  firom  ftraw,  cut  into  chafF,  paifing  through  the 
bodies  of  catt&>  inftead  of 'being  trodden  under  foot  in  farm** 
yards  accordine  to  cuftom,  are  greater,  than  can  be  well  ima. 
ffttei,  I  think  it  unnecefltfy  to  enter  into  a  detail  on  this  fub- 
\e£ty  having  it  in  my  power  to  appeal  to  fads  exhibited  laft 
mnteP)  on  a  fitrm  in  my  occupation  at  H<ides>  near  HudderT** 
field,  in  Yorkihire;  where  I  fupported  40  bead  of  cattle  near 
feven  months  on  30  acres  of  ftfaw  and  four  of  turnips }  .the 
quantity  of  dung  made  was  400  tons.  This  may  appear  para*/ 
doxical  to  thoi'e  who  do  not  underlland  i  but  it  is,  neverthelefs, 
a  tad,  which  I  am  very  ready  to  explain,  to  thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  of  Icnowing  how  to  derive  as  much  clear  profit  nearly,  by 
increafc  of  ftock  and'  extra  dung  from  the  draw  of  any  given 
fiuffl,  as  the  grain  at  the  average  price  ufually  affords. 

I  am,  at  this  prefent  time,  making  an  experiment,  by  feeding 
my  horf^s  on  green  fucculent  food,  as  do.  er,  grafs,  vetches, 
cut  with  draw,  and  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  dung  mads 
therefrom,  will  more  than  pay  for  all  their  keep,  and  the  expence 
of  cutting. 

'  Of  my  patent  drill  and  borfe*hoe  I  have  publicly  faid,  and  do 
again  repeat,  that  by  a  proper  ufe  of  them  more  than  the  rent  of 
land  may  be  cleared,  over  and  above  the-  ufual  pr!>fits  obtained 
by  towing  broadcaft.  If  this  aiTettioh  is  not  univerfally  credited, 
why  ami  not  called  upon  to  pjove  it  by  adual  experiment  f 
fitying  of  half  the  feed  ufually  Town  broadcaft  in  this  iiland, 
together  with  the  extra  produce  occafipned  by  drilling,  amounts 
iag  to  feverai  millions  fterling  per  annum,  will  furely  lay  claim 
to  a  particular  inveftigatioh  }  _and,  1  truft,  my  growing  crops 
at  Hades  (a  form  as  unfavourably  circumftanced  fur  drilling  as 
iQoft  in  Uiis  ifland)  will  jiiftify  the  above  alTertion  alfo. — >But: 
bow  is  it,  fir,  that  you  have,  in  your  Review  for  May  laft,  at* 
tributed  all  the  merit  fo  joftiy  due  to  the  above  drill  and  horle* 
i  hoe, 'to  M‘Powal*s  ipurious  drill  and  hand*hue;  the  former  is  ah 
.evident  infringement  on  my  patent,  and  a  phte  of  the  latter 
(notwithftanding  he  obtained  a  premium  from  the  Society  of 
Arts)  may  be  teen  in  a  pamphlet  on  drill  hufbandry,  publimed 
by  me  in  the  year  1784. 

'  I  am.  your  yery  humble  fervant, 

JAMES  COOKE. 

t  The'  drill-plough  1$  certainly  an  invention  of  Mr.  Cooke’s — r 

1pwba{»  Mr.  M’Dowal’s  is  an  improvement  upon  it.  For  this 
piuft  refer  to  the  practical  farmer. . 
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Tbi  folliwing  is  Mr.  MDotvar$.  f 

.A  Cmple  inftrument  for  dropping  or  fcttiqg.  grain,  by  which 
that  operation  is  greatly  expedited,  and  the  greateft  inconveni- 
cnce  attending  that  fyttem  entirely  obviated.  That  bufinefs 
h^ing  generally  performed  by  children,  when.thcir  hands  are  be¬ 
numbed  with  cold,  they  not  only  fcatter  the  feed  on  the  furface  of 
the  land,  but  they  drop  frequently  from  five'  to  twenty  grains 
into  one  hole,  which  not  only,  occafions  great  wafte  of  feed,  but 
alfo  dcftroys  the  crop. 

The  machine  is  carried  by  a  child,  and  <  the  feed  is  thrown 
into  two  holes  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  mechanical  operation 
which  depofits  regularly  four  grains  into  each  hole,  and  at  any 
given  diftance. 


•  Neither  the  merit  nor  the  utility  of  an  invention  is  diminifhed: 
on  the  contrary  both  are  enhanced  by  fimplicity. 

‘  Though  the  machine  invented  by  the  reverend  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Cooke,  to  whom  agriculture,  and  confequently  the  nation, 
is  fo  much  indebted,  be  a  recent  invention,  the  practice  of 
chopping  ftraw,  and  thereby  rendering  it  more  palatable  and  nu¬ 
tritious  ^  to  cattle,  is  not  a  novelty.  It  was  introduced,' not  a 
few  years  ago  into  this  country,  from  Germany  :  where  it  has 
long  been  the  praAice,  among-  the  beft  farmers,  to  chop  the 
green  clover  with  whkh  they  'feed  their  cattle,  and  mix  there¬ 
with' a  copfidcrable  quantity  of  chopped  ftraw.  They  fay,  that 
clover  is  io‘ rich  and  fucculent,  and  of  fo  clammy  a  nature,  that 
iinlefs  it  be  mixed  with ‘chopped  ftraw,  hay,  or  fpme  other  dry 
fodder,  cattle  fed  with 'it*  do  not  fufficicntly  ruminate.  ‘The 
ui'ual  proportion  of  the  clover  to  the  ftfaw,  is  as  two  to  one- 
two  pounds  or  ftones  of ‘green  clover  to  one  pound  or  ftone  of 
ftraw.  ' 

The  feeding  of  cattle  in  this  manner  is  praftifed  chiefly  by 
thofe  who  follow  the  new  fyftem  (which  was'  alfo  introduced 
from  Germany)  of  feeding  horned  cattle,  by  keeping  them  con¬ 
fined  in  the  ftables  all  the  year  round.  This  has  led  the  way  to 
great  improvements  in  the  art  of  providing-  nourifhment  for 
thofe  animals:  particularly  in  preparing  their  food  by  operations 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  cookery.— It  has  long  been  a  pradlice  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  the  countries  on  the  (hores  of  the 
Baltic,  not  only  for  thofe  who  fatten  bullocks  for  the  butcher, 
but  for  thofe  who  keep .  milch  cows,  to  give  them  frequently 


•  It  is  a  maxim,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that 
ivtr  plta/es  tbi  palatt  nourijbis  :  and  it  is  incontrovertible* 
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what  is  called  a  drink  *  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  pottage  pr^ared 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  different 
feafons,.  according  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  one  or 
other  of  the  articles  occafionally  employed  in  the  cornpofition  of 
it  may  be' procured,  and  according  to  the  particular  fancies  of 
individuals..  The  articles  moft  commonly  ufed  are,  bran,  oatmeal, 
brewer’s  grains,  maflied  potatoes, mafhed  turnips, rye-meal,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water.  Sometimes  two  or  three,  or  more,  of 
thele^ articles  are  united  in  forming  a  drink.  And,  of  whatever 
ingredients  the  drink  is  compofed,  a  few  eggs,  for  the  moft 
part,  and  a  large  portion  of  fait,  is  always  added. — Thefe  ob- 
iervations  relate  to  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in-  general :  but  it 
was  not  improper,  on  pur  prefent  fubjefl,  improvements  in  the 
inftrumeritality  of  agrictfiturc,  to  run  them  over  briefly,  as,^on 
the  one  hand,  they  immediately  arife  out  of  the  nature  and  ufc 
of  the  inftrument  deferibed  in  Mr.  Cooke’s  letter;  and,  on  the 
pther,  lead  to  a  new  and  very  important  improvement  in  the 
machinery  or  instrumentality  of  agriculture;  namely, 
the  eftablilhment  of 

•  Kitchens,- for  the  purpofe  of  Cooking  for  Cattle. 

,  j  . 

JCitchens. have  been  built  in  different  parts  of  Germany,,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Bavaria  ;  andjarge  boilers  provided  and  fitted  up  in 
i  tbeftables  and  cow-houfes,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing 
food  for  the  horfes  and  cattle.  And  the.  example  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  in.  feveral  inftances,  in  this  country.  It  is  aflerted  by 
many  very  intelligent  farmers,  who  have  adopted  this  new  me- 
I  jhod  of  feeding,  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  ;  that  the  drinks 
are,  by  being  boiled,  rendered  much  more  nourifhing  and 
.wholefome;.  and  that  the  expence  of  fewel,  and  the  trouble  at¬ 
tending  this  procefs,  are  amply  cbmpenfated  by  the  advantages 
derived  from, the  improvement  of  the  food.  They  even  find  it 
their  intereft  to  continue  the  boiling  a  coniiderable  time,,  two  or 

*  In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  throughout  all  Scoc- 
Jand,  more  efpecially  in  the  highlands  and  iflands,  where  they  live 
like  the  Tartars,  Fins/  and  Laplanders,  in  the  fame  hovels  and  caves 
j  with  their  cattle,  to  make  drinks  for  them  after  calving,  and  in  very 
I  tfevere  weather — they  boil  the  chaff,  including  part  of  the  grain  that 
!  fuiheres  thereto,  in  large  kettles.  The  chaff  is  eat  up  with  great 
reliih,*  ahd  the  liquor  drank  by  the  animals  with  great  greedioefs. 
•The  Arabs  and  Tartars,  in  like  manner,-  who  live  familiarly  with 
I  their  horfes,  are  at  great  pains  to  prepare  foods  and  drinks,  as  well 
i  to  drefs  thofe  npble  creatures.  It  is;  perhaps,  from  that  rude 

Iffate  of  fociety  in  which  men  live. with,  their,  cattle,  in.fome  fort,  as 
^eir  equals,  that  the  improvement  in  hand  has-been  deduced. 

thi*cc 
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three  bourS)  for  inftance  ;  as  the  food  goes  oo  to  be  fiill  ^ther 
improved  the  longer  the  bmling  is  continued. 

Agreeably  to  tne  above  obfervations  on  the  Englifli  genius 
and  turn  for  improvement,  the  ingenious  clergyaian>  whom  we 
have  fo  often  had  occafion,  on  our  prefent  head,  to  mention 
with  praife,  has  contrived  a  method  of  facilitating  cookery  for 
cattle,  by  a  new  application  of  fleam ;  a  principle  that  enters 
lb  largely  into  various  machinery.  He  has,  we  have  been  in> 
formra,  contrived  a  method,  by  means  fteam,  of  boiling  po» 
toes}  a  method  that  occaftons,  in  that  procefs,  a  very  great 
&ving  in  the  article  of  fuel.  But  we  have  our  doubts  whether 
the  potatoe,  thus  prepared,  be'  fo  wholefome  and  nutritious  as 
when  it  is  boiled,  and  the  water  poured  off-,  for  it  feems  pretty 
certain  that  there  is  fomething  noxious  to  animals  in  raw  po.. 
tatoes^  and  alfo  in  potatoe*  water.  We  have  not  heard  whether 
Mr.  Cooke  admits  the  fa^  concerning  the  pernicious  gas  of 
the  potatoe,  or,  if  he  does,  whether  he  has  provided,  in  bis 
procefs  of  preparing  pcKatoes  by  fteam,  agtunft  the  diladvantage 
juft  dated.  '  ' 

We  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  for  ,moft  of  the  above 
notices  concerning  cookery  for  cattle,  to  the  ingenious  and  be* 
nevolent  Count  Rumford.;  of  whofe  juft  praife  it  would  be  al* 
moft  inhuman,  on  any  fit  occafion  of  doing  him  juftice,  to  be 
filetit.  *  -  It  is  not  our  pretence  to  difcoyer  or  invent  ourfelves, 
but  to  make  a  brief  and  judicious  feledion  of  the  difcoveries 
and  inventions  of  other  men ;  to  whom'  we  are  defirous  of  ren* 
dering  all  due  refpecl  and  honour.  Even  to  thofe  who^'  like  the 
Qount,  have  the  merit,  if  ^  not  of  inventing  machines,  yet  of 
circulating  inventions  with  enlightened  ardour,  we  are  defirous 
of  paying' the  tribute  of  applaufe  as  well  as  approbation.  And 
here  we  fnall  take  occafion  to  obviate  a  roiftake  into  which  fome 
of  our  correfpondents  have  fallen,  to  whofe  letters  and  verbal 
meffages  we  may  reply,  with  greater  advantage,  in  this  place, 
tiian  in  that  ufually  allotted  to  Correfpondence,  as  what  we 
have  now  to  afTure  them  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  what 
we  have  juft  faid. 

Mechanics,  ingenious  Aktists,  Inventors,  and 
Improvers  of  all  kinds,  are  requefted  to  confider,  that  it  is 
not  any  part  of  our  deflgn  to  penetrate  and  publifh  the  arcana^ 
or  hidden  mecbanifm  and  procefs  oo  whkb  their  inventions  may 
(depend,  but  only,  where  thefe  are,  for  very  fiiir  and  juftiflable 
reafbns,  kept  fccret,  to  mention  the  effe£l  or  refult-:  the  purpoTe 
that  b  fierved,  by  fuch  and  ftich  a  contrivance^  whether  of 
aaeufement  or  utility.  It  b  no  doubt  dietr  defire  to  have  theft 
AS  widely  rs  poffiblp.  We  tbein  ope  m^um 
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•f  clrcttlatlon ;  we  invite  their  corrcfpondence  on  the  ground  of 
mutual  advantage. 

Having  thus  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  rife  and  progreffion 
of  the  OMchanical  arts ;  marked  the  peculiarities  that  diftiiiguiUi 
the  mechanical  turn  and  genius  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  taken 
notice  of  the  more  recent  inventions  and  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural  machinery;  we  (hall  proceed,  in  our  next  Number,  to 
give  an  account  of  difcoveri^s  and  inventions  fubfervient  to 
oianufa^ures,  and  other  purpofes. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS, 


FRANCE. 

The  exertions  of  this  coloflal  republic,  exceeding  even  the 
anticipations  of  thofe  who  were  mod  feniible  of  the  powers 
and  refources  of  liberty,  have  excited  the  furprife  and  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  world  for  feveral  years  pad,  and  at  lad  thrown  it  into 
amazement.  Her  exertions  on  the  Rhine  have  not  been  flack- 
en^  by  her  enterprifes  in  Italy;  nor  her  force  in  Italy  dioii- 
nifhed  by  her  efforts  on  the  Rhine;  On  the  contrary,  combin¬ 
ing  operations  of  war  on  a  grand  fcale,  Ihe  feems  to  unite  her 
army  in  Italy  with  her  arniies  jn  Germany,  in  one  magnificent 
fyftetn  of  military  co-a^ion.  ^  Her  plan,  though  not  yet  fully 
aeveloped,  feems  to  unfold  itfelf  more  and  more.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  movements  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  with  the  pofitions 
and  apparent  dedinations  of  her  armies  in  Germany,  an^  above 
all,  with  the  late  movements  of  her  allies,  the  Prulfiansj  and 
particularly  their  redudlion  of  Nuremberg,  and  edablifhing  a 
great  military  force  in  that  city— if  we  compare  all  thefe  fieps 
with  one  another,  we  {hall  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
the  general  plan  of  the.  French  to  .furround  the  Emperor  by  a 
Wide  circle,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  divide  and  dedroy  his 
intern  il  power,  by  an  interior  circle.  The  French  armies 
hem  in  and  contra^  the  quarters  of  the  Auftrians  more  and 
more  on  the  Rhine.  The  pofition  of  the  Pruffians  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  precludes  the  army  under  ' the.  Archduke  from '  re¬ 
treating  by  the  way  of  the  Danube,  otherwife  than  through 
their. connivance ;  which,  according  to  the  ufual  policy  of  me 
I  court  of  Berlin,  mud  be  purchafra  by  fbme  important  con- 
I  ^on.  In  a  word,  according  to  human  views,  the  abafement, 
if  not  .the  ruin,  of  the  Haak  of  Auftria^  is  tad  approaching. 
Yet  thefe,  in  all  thin^  pardculariy  in  war,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  dill^  m  war  conduced  on  fo  grgantic  and  unufual  a'dylb, 
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arc  very  fliort  and  uncertain.  A  little  time  may  produce  a  new 
order  of  affairs.  The  vaftnefs  of  the  French  defigns  is  more 
impofing  to  the  imagination  than  alarming  to  reafon ;  for^heir 
very  conquers  muft  weaken  them,  unlefs,  indeed,  they  can 
efFe£f  a  revolution  not  in  government  only,  but  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  pcfople  in  .whofe  territories  they  plant  their 
garrifons,  or  march  their  victorious  armies.  Whether  can 
they  extend  their  empire,  and  give  the  law  to  willing  nations, 
is  a  problem  not  to  be  determined  in  the  midft  of  campaigns, 
however  fuccefsful.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Dutch  begin  to  feel 
the  weight  of  their  chains — and  however  panic  ftruck  the 
Italians  may  be  for  a  time,  the  infults  (till  more  than  the  rapa. 
city  of  the  French  muft  inflid  a  wound  of  rankling  refeft(ment. 
The  Dutch  have  lately  given  vent  to  their  groans,  if  not  in 
their  political  aflbmblies,  over-awed  by  their  invaders,  yet  on 
Iblemn  fafts  in  their  churches.  They  confider,  very  judicioufly, 
thatdn  thci church  there  is  little  chance  of  beingjinterrupted 
Freochmen.  Were  their  devotion  fincere  and  ardent,,  it  might 
yet  blow  their, invaders  out  of  their  country:  but  we  much  fear 
^  that  their  religion,  as  well  as  their  patriotifm, .  has  become  ex¬ 
tremely  languid.  ,  ^  ^ 

*iThe  republic,  though  humbled  at  fea,  does  not  ne^led  her 
fettlemcnts  in,  the  Weft  Indies,  or  abandon  them,  without  a 
firuggle.  ‘They  have Jound  means  of  reinforcing uheir  principal 
ciwtifcm  in  St.  L)omineo.ij.it  •  ^  i  ,  m  ,  .»■  , 


giwrifon  in  St.  Domingo.ijii:  i  :>  ^  i ,  ui  ,  .  *  , 

t  As  at.the  coounencement,.  and  for  fome  time  after  the  con- 
tinuatxce  of  the  war, ,  we  held  up  to  view  the  ufual  energy  of  lir 
berty,  .and  the  folly^  ofuuniting  the  French  by  ^oppofition— fo 
now,  when  the  gloom  is  deepened,  and  thereiremains  little  hope 
of4beiag  able  to  treat  with, the  vi£tori/ous  and  infolent  enemy  on 
any  terms  of  reafon  or  moderation,  it  is  proper  to  turn-the  eye, 
wearied  and  difgufted  at  the  councils  and  the  events  of  the  war, 
which,  at  beft,  muft  terminate,  rnore  pr  lefs,  unfortunately  for 
all  the  confederacy — it  is  proper,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to 
advert  a  general  ground,  to  them  all,  of  confolation.  The 
ambition  and  arrogance  of  conquejing  nations,  fooner  pr  later, 
excites  a  refiftance  that  reduces  their  power,  and  brings  them 
to^tKeir  fenfes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trifling  in  moft  of  the 
analogies,  of  which  the  herd  of  waiters  are  fo  fond,  between 
ancient  and  modern  times.  But,  ^  we  do  npr,  in  the  prefent 
queftidn,  enter  at  all  into  detail,  or  conjefture  concerning  the 
particular  arrangements  to  take  place  among  the  ftates.of  Eu¬ 
rope — as  we  confine  our  attempt  to  generaf  refults,  and  rife  to 
fuch  a  height  of  abftra<flion  as, commands  a  prcfpq^  of  both  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  vyorld,  .it  may  not  be  thought  wholly 
puerile  to  obferve,  that  it  was  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  The 
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Athenians)  -and  their  aim  to  extend  their  government  tq  more 
peaceable  oacionS)  to  whom  it  was  an  object  of  horror,  that  ex* 
cited  the  Pelopoiinellan  war,  which  was  not  terminated  but  with 
the  deftfu£lion  of  the  republic.  The  Hates  of  Europe  are  as 
much  approximated  tq  one  another,  in  refpedt  of  politics,  by  the 
piogrciTion  of  national  intercourie,  in  the  prefent  times,  .as 
tbofe  of  Greece  were  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

s  over 


•  Another  evil  hangs  over  the  republic.  There  is  a  danger  of 
Internal  diilenfion  and  infurre£tion,  on  the  return  of  peace;  par* 
ticularly  of  high,  and  even  arbitrary,  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
army^but  the  government,  in  order  to  obviate  this  evil,: en¬ 
deavour  to  forth  a  great  national  militia,  to  conlift  of  one-iixth 
part  of  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  ^ 

'  '  '  SPAIN.  ■  ■■ 

.  ■* 

Military  preparations  are  on  foot,  j*n  this  kingdom,  by  fca  and 
land :  alttough  the  declarations  of  the  court,  as  the  interefts  of 
the  kingdom,  are  ftill  on  the  fide  of  peace.*  It  is  nati^ral  to 
conjecture,  that  the.  old  fhimbiing^block,  the  old  rock  ^of  ofr 
fence,  is,  no  doubt,  at  the  bottom  of  this.  *  Let  us  cpniblidate 
peace  with  the  Spaniards,  by  the  ceflioa  of  Gibraltar;^  l^bis  will 
jiotionly  ward  off- their  attempts,' *  m  ,  conjunction  ewjth  the 
French,  on  Jamaica  ;  ^but  may  unite  their  force  with  purs*  for 
humbling,  if  not  expelling,  the  French  in  St.  Domingo;  .,Jt  *is 
pretty  plain  that  we  muft  give  up  ^ithei)  Gibraltar  .or  Jamaical^ 
They^taik  of  fome  fecret  compaCt  between  the. French  and  Spa¬ 
niards  for  difpohng  of  Portugal,  ib  aa  tP^hum^our  the  ambition  of 
Spain,  glorying  in  htvplui  tdira ;  'and^that  of  .France  aimingi^uU 
timately,  at  the  command  of  the  ocean.*— But  great^  e vemts  fol^ 
low  each  other,  in  too  quick  fucceiIion  ‘to>  leave  any  leifiire  far 
commenting  on  conjectures.  \  \ 

.44  ''U  ..i  ITALY  -  ‘ 

IS,  in  moft  partsy  over-run  and  plundered ;  and,  Jh  all,  J>ShIc- 
ftruck.— Naples  alone  ftill  prepares  for  refiftahce.  The  progrels 
of  Ae  French  is'not  Interrupted  by'refiftance  :  'in  fome  parts  Tt 
meets  with  acclamation;— Their  fuccerfes,  that  command  ihflul 
cnee  and  c6-aCtion> beyond  the^lps,  threaten  influence  and  co¬ 
operation,  if  the*  tide  of  affairs  be! hot  turned’ fpeedily,"  ih  Ger- 
nriany.— Their 'numbers,*  ^at  firft  (and  this*  is  a  circumftanc^ 
which  is  not’ perhaps  very  generally  attended  to),  nof  fo  very 
formidable,  rhcr&fa  as’  they  advance  :  for  the  poof  and  the  op- 
iprcffcd,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number  both  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
|inariy,‘  without  much  regarding  principles  or  confequcnccs, 
flock  to  the  ftandard  that  affords  immediate  relief  anJ  pro- 
teaion. 


la  former  times,  lin 


*  what  have  1  more?’.  Judges xviii.  S4.rT\ 
pop^  when  they  wereigrievouily  ofFei^c^'  were  wont  to  lUtet 
the  bittereft  execrations.  It  is  pofl0>le  tlut  the  pope  may,  M 
attempt  to  alRiage  his  anmifli  by  fecret  cbtfes :  bau  1m  wiH 
noCt'like  his  piWMCeiSbrsi  nave  recoarfe  to  puUic  at 

thfi  means  ofcnfonrisig  cfaioN,.  or  obtaioiagyrepiu'at^  ^  jaju* 
lies.— It  is  not  very  certdin  that,  dme.^veir  wiU,  be  anotha 
|>ope }  ■  or  yet  another  emperor  of  Germany It  is  noit  im> 
poffible  but  the  French  begin  now  to  entertain  notions  of  dif* 


the  cKmate  of  Italy ;  tb^  own  paffibnsl  .toe  jealoufy  and  le* 
fentment,  not  only  of  the  Italians,  but  of  other  nations.  Had 
the  Englifli  mer^ants  at  Leghmn  been  as .  provident  as  the 
JBlItilh  foraiil  at  that  port  was  vigjlan^  they  would  have.  r& 
^ved.  io^  gopd  t'^^  widy  th^ir  to  Corsica*  „TiK 

importance  of  this  place  to  Great  Britain  may  b^ome'  greate^ 
than,  on  its  conqueft,  was  apprehended.  —  Let'  the  hai* 
hours  and  keys  be  improved  i- .  and  let  having  Engliihj 
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(alt  circtimftancet  we  ought  not  to  negle^  but  to  improve^ 
Corfica* 

"  •  OBAMAirY*  ■ 

\  ‘ 

■  -  .  ■  ■  :  -i 

We  have  already  touched  on  what  is  tiioft  prominent  in  dip 
te  of  this  countiy.  It  is  the  objeiS  of.'  the  French  to  detach 
e  princes  of  Germany  £rom  the  bead  of. the  empire..  Tbp 
Ing  of  Pruffia  &lls  into  the  (nare.-‘<‘41e  has  leihed  Kutti^erg^' 
fld  has  an  eye  (if  we  may  atigur  any  political  event  from  a  iatp 
leeciog  with'dw  prince  Of-  Denmark)  to  at  leaft  a  dute  ioithe 
’  lilt  of  llambur^.-~But,  if  the  Houfe  of  Au^a  ihall  ftan^ 
it  is  tor  die  imereft  -of  Europe  it  fhould,  the  Pruffian  domii^ 
‘K>ti$  ‘are»  one  day^  to'  bc  .4hA^  hetwew  t&  Auibiaos  aiv4 
u£an$*  ,  .  ■ 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE* 


The  Turks,  itis  bdieved,  are  more  and  more  induenctd  by 
e  councils  of  the  French ;  who  ufe'  all  means  .to  'perfuadR 
lesi  to  adopt  European  ta(%cs,  and  other  improvements^  and 
ftir  them  up,  at  the  prefent  ^hrourable  criiis,  to  .war  with  the 
uffians  and  Audrians.  If  the  .AuxefTes  of  France  iihall  be 
rolooged  b^ood  the  prdent  campaign, ‘‘it  it  probable  that  the 
urks  may  ^  oil  the  Auftrians. '  "  ^ 


.RUSSIA.  ,  ' 

•  .  .  r  .  *  •  t  .  I  •  ‘v  *  r  ‘ 

■  .  .  ■  4  . 

It  no  doubt,  the  poUcv  of  the  empre^  Vfho  detefti^  tKil 
^public  without  loving  the  Auftrians,  to  let  both  parties 
Itufttthemrelves;  l^ing.  determined  however,  as  farasin  tbW 
bwer,  to  prevent  the  uncontrolled  empire,  in  Germany^  of 
ther — file  feems  to  have  Icfted  too  long  on. her  arms.-^Her 
cws  and  ams  are  occupied  in  the  eaft'.  'The  Ruffian^  have 
duced  ithe  toiwn  and  ^fortrefs'  of  Derbent/  with  an  adj^eirt 
Tttory  on  the  Per&in'gulphs  *whkh  is^laid  to  open  a  road  Ui 
rtber  conquefto  • 

.  '  ^  iSWSDEK  AWp  tDEKMARIC. 

%  •  *  h  ^  \  ^  J 

Intermarriages  are  on  toot  between . different  branches  .of  tho 

>u&  of  Oldeoburgb  j  to  which  alto  the  emprefs  Catharine  II* 
nevly^dlied:  and  every  thing  Jn -the  north,  atprefen^  wears 
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i)i  f’  ■  '  .  ;gi,CRBAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ami  of  Great  Britain  bavrredaced  St.  Lucie,  St.  Vio, 
cent^  Grenadai,~At  Tea  ihe  hat  fnftained  .her  naval  .'repuu. 
tiBri  ^7  foine  exploits  'of  extraordinary  gallantry diodgh  on  | 
im^ll  fc^e  of  force.— new  trnty  of  cbminerCe  has  been  rai 
fied  with  America}  and,  '6n' the' whole,  there  is  at  leaft  no  in. 
iniediatecaufe  of  defpondency  in  refped  pf  afihirs  naval  and  con. 
iner&ali  '  ‘  '  '  •  • 

It  is  to  be  apprehended,  indeed,  if 'France  fh^l'he^permhid 
(O  TPtafnf  |>ol!effion  of  thef  (c^  coaft  froln  Ca'pe^^fhilteire  'tg 
Pmbd^n^  andj  at  the  fame  time,  fo  domineer  in'  Itaiyj  shd^^ 
or  (hut  ports  as  they  pleafe,  that  the '  commercial  ^d  natd 
I>oWer  of  the  republic  will  preponderate  as  much  as*  her  ntilitaj 
power 


nsmial  courfo  of  things.^  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  4 
'French  will  be  able  to  retain  the  ,]^fieffion^of  Italy.'^*And^' 
'they  did,  Britain  might  long  flouriih’ as  a  grnt  commercial  a 
naval  power.  The  wants.,m  the  nations  on'the  continent,  cm 
ahofeM  France  berfelF,  would.be  fupplied  from  England, ‘'d 
.redly,  in  times  of  peace,  and  ctroritoufiy  initiates  of  w 
Whfle  we.r  "  ■  ••  •  " 


ihall  be  able  to^  retain  the  India' trade,^  there  h'l 
iear  that  ever  our  .chmoierce  wilt  ftaghate  in  Europe.— Id 
^mer  Number  notice  that  the  compaded  or  disjointi 


'nature'' of  IdngdcWs  Was  W'tna^r  not  well  underftood. "  Ifi 
^^’extreme  imj^if^toicC'.tc  the' ftability  and  fecurity^of  a'‘ll;j 
‘ldl?t''the  ibiiiceli' ^  wealth  and'ifowef'be  of  a  compadeifi 
Omted  nature^  that  ^diat  th'd  fourcp^  of  hs' weald)  and  povi 
Imy'not  lw  inteitepti^.attd  but  “off’  by  an  enemy,  in  'detail,^])i 
'^t- they ‘may,  all  of  tlifeih^  pdur  their  ftr, earns  into  one^coihno 
<4^nhel :  hut'  it  is  to  be  wfinVcdv  that-  itsi' m  die  one  hand, 
^l^|;dom  may  be  united' by  Iwal  pofldbn,  but  divided  interiul 
by  mountains,  paorafles,  and  .  defor^  - which  enable 'the“inh^ 
of  partipilar'diftrtds  tP  fefid:  goyprhmept,  and'cp^^e^ 
^wiA  external  foes;'fo,'  on ’Ihe  otheir^  the 'refouTcex  of  po« 
though  feparate  and  at  a  great  dij^de  ffoin  each  other, “m'ayl 
t)f  fuch  a  nature  as'to.be  eidily  Umted,‘^^iind^'n’ot  intercepted'! 
,  cut  off  by  an  enemy.  Compadnefs  of  dominion  U  determi^ 
hot  always'' or  only  by  geographi^Htuation,  but  by  the  U 
,  eumftances  mat  iecure  thCjCo-opemtion'^aU  di^enl 
,  bm.  •  -The  refoiv’ces  $r4iib  .po WR  fuch  a  nature  ^ 

■  phough  remote  front.eKb  other  in  point-  ofilocal  ittuation,.^ 
•  prc  approximated  'jbyifocility  of  Ooa)nMuaication.>^*  The  ^ 
which  divides  tbe-temtorica  of  dniBrkifisemoiGe, -unites  ipi 


^hkl)  jhvides  ^eteisitoripa  of  d)otBritiQ>«nipi», 


j^ll  n^^Uc  of  dte  lOaqd  of  Rhodes  made  bead,  and.  ftpod,6u(^ 
raiijR  the.  Romans,  Iona  afte:  ereat  kingdoms  had  owned  their 


means 


•maniund,  more  tnagranti^.i 
■oanklnd  ^t:e  excluikd,  from 


the,cult)vati(m  of  tbeipiJLand  all 

li4^,r&‘dfW  carth^TK*  Xlie 


UatioKol  AfiaStii,  ^  ^ 

ources.  It  is  polEble,  by  a  due  attention  to  political  oeconomy* 

I  every  thing  that  mify''aK;burage  navigation  and  trade,  to 
to  to 

he  lUte.of  the  jaboMf^.|^;MVrt9^wbom  pombutty  zpd  b.op9 
ould  be  bield.up  of^beqpm^^  trough  ihduitry  and  good  nabit^ 
ndepei^entrculuvatod;;  fo  .the  poAeffion  of  fm^ 

^f-;>«.is'ppffiblc,*by  ^C^tention  to  thefetbing^  and.to.ai^ 

'  J^U.  widuo  the.prvv'iA^b  pphqcaroecdnomy^  to  itwnb^ 
iitpower  and  raoK  in  the  fcafe  of  natTonsVuntil  the  vrciffitudjca'^ 
•jpn^i|fi‘*l*?“y*bfiugjabput  an  arr^^epjeot.  in  the  ,aflE*Mf}  oT 
ewy  power  of  .frcnce,  which  tln|^^o|^ 


aayjoh. tte,  continent after  opaiii,  Gaul,  and  part  of^Gei^ 
uoy,(,K<iid  bow^  undef^tbeir  yoke.'  We  fay.^e  fmal,!  ritui^ 
ff^^es:  for^tbe  poa^  er  and  fptrit  of  the  flbbdians  wonfd^pi^ 
great,  if|hey  bad  lived  u'nderjyvbat,.was  caU^  m 


ble,^bowever4  to  emoy-  jall  the  Jhlfice^ '  a.nd 

igbtii,  jtHat ,  ve  refpe«ed :  i  ^  ,'f epu^^ps^^jyider  .‘opr  to WwJ  to^ 
arebytf,  to  enjoy  theih:  ,with  ,grea-er'_^^^|ec.wr}tj>f^^  a4- 
“fage^o  ^ut  never  bl^rty*.  natural  xig}^ 


|bxea  havo  htdes,  and  the  birds. of ;tbg  *ne09  j),bu±c{^ 

%  notgwherpTtQ,,^^^ 


m  3®».  I  ?ave  not 3 wnerp ,  to, .n^dK^yje 
Ofkers  of  thp  ground„.on  wboni  wpgaJWepeqp,  vtorthe^hejr 
are 


.  •  r,  ' -.iZ'.r  ..II  I  ..  .  V'-;.;:  I-  ,r,  7-or>Sl~3r- 

i^oQ^pn  uu^  difi^  frpto^tl^tof  llayprj  ^re  in  wme 
|^ure..,pGod.f(pbid,|t^^^^  of 

layn^  fuqh  asj  the  demagogues  of  Rome.^c;^^p4|td 
r«n^)tt  wt  tnteBiatot  *hd  aftive  metober'bf  tbe  Britilh  iec^, 
^(^uld  deyot^U'hfe  tQ^j^e  cna^bp  of "liich^a. 

:inn?J9b  r-,  imofalo  "'-Jti'titr  nr.'j  . .  in;>ni  n.'-  vi  Joo 


5  sr.i  y  ‘  Ju-  .noijiint:  .coiH  ,4.530'’’’.  yd  yliic*  ic  ?yfcv;'ti  ion 

ni'piew  aJI^ni6#dpdHfati6nT‘br*latid,'  Itbd' 
tfjf'  to  the'  lidiSettrii^'^  fww'  to’  become  ftrtiiervf  though^4>a 
fnMifldlei  bn  their  dWtt'accbunt,  wobtd-aftiiiit'eSrtiU  and'ihtSNiliia 
roQidrity  and  powwof 'thii'  iiUitidofor'^'dgesilc  With  fpeh  a  law 
,iomdiaveno  nec9'of  fioaidabf  Affricuhuceiid}  riii  jvv 

i'  . .  f  •'■■  ■  ■ 


too  national  Affatru 

fhould,  by  eafy.mdations,  and  the  improvement  or  contingt 
CMS.  raife  die  aoual  cuhiTator  to  an  intereft  in  and  fecure  n 


fdfioa  of  ibine  (mall  portion  of  the  foil,  would  bleis  bis  coui 
try,  obtain '  &vour  of  heaven, '  and  render  his  name  in 
nci^. 


CommaikmtioMiJbr  Ths  £a(n.isR  Rtvnw  or*  rtnt/ltii 
k$hm»  atMuRRAT  mod  Hiohlsy,  No.  Fleet-ftieet*  Londn 
WWW  Matjdr^m  fmr^  tiit  iiomtblf  P,*tfarmmut  art  dtji^ 

tngim  snaMr  Noam* 


